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ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S “LAST, BEST HOPE OF EARTH”: 
THE AMERICAN DREAM OF DESTINY AND DEMOCRACY* 


SipNEy E. Meap, University of Chicago 


Our freer, but yet far from freed, land is the asylum, if asylum there 

be, for the hope of man; and, there, if anywhere, is the second Eden to 

be planted in which the divine seed is to bruise the head of Evil 

and restore Man to his rightful communion with God in the Paradise 

of Good.t 

Charles and Mary Beard after publishing three volumes of their 
monumental Rise of American Civilisation, which they said 

dealt mainly . . . with the outward aspects of civilization in the United 

States; with expressions in government, politics, economy, institutions, 

letters, arts, and sciences 
entitled the fourth volume The American Spirit and described it as 
an attempt to “reckon with the intellectual and moral motivation of 
men and women.’” 

Here is suggested the attempt to get at the broad spiritual and 
ideological basis of the nation—the common hopes and aspirations 
that transcend or undergird all the differences between men and parties 
and fuse them into one coherent whole, making them all “Americans.” 
Thomas Jefferson, entering into the office of the Presidency after 
years of bitter controversy which had accentuated the differences 
which divided the new Americans, reminded the people in his First 
Inaugural that 

every difference of opinion is not a difference of principle. We have 

called by different names brethren of the same principle. We are all 

republicans—we are [all] federalists. 
He could as well have said, we are all Americans, and the principles 
that we share are greater than the differences that have divided us— 
the contests in which we engage are as much within us as between us. 

Abraham Lincoln, in a real sense the spiritual center of Ameri- 
can history, entering into the same high office two generations later 
when sectional differences were rapidly moving into irrepressible 
conflict, spoke almost sadly in his First Inaugural of “our bonds of 
affection” and “the mystic chords of memory” that “will yet swell 
the chorus of the Union when again touched, as surely they will be, 
by the better angels of our nature.” In the Second Inaugural he gave 
a definitely religious content to the “bonds of affection.” “Both [North 


*Presidential address, delivered at Chicago, December 30, 1953. 
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and South, he said] read the same Bible, and pray to the same God; 
and each invokes His aid against the other.’ Obviously “the prayers 
of both could not be answered—T[and] that of neither has been answer- 
ed fully.” Why? Because in the movements of human history ‘the 
Almighty has his own purposes.” This is to say that all the works 
of finite men stand always under the judgment of the infinite God— 
and, ‘the will of God prevails.” Hence the most that finite men can 
do in all their striving is to stand “with firmness in the right as God 
[now] gives us to see the right” —the “right being conformity with 
the ultimate purposes of the infinite God. But since man is finite he 
can never be absolutely sure that he rightly senses the will of the in- 
finite God. Finally, then, he must bow in faith in humble acknowledge- 





ment that 
if, after endeavoring to do my best in the light which he affords me, 


I find my efforts fail, I must believe that for some purpose unknown to 
me, he wills it otherwise.* 


It is because man is finite that he must be humble in all his 
relationships with his fellow finite men—that he must approach all 
the complex problems of human existence finally “with malice toward 
none; with charity for all”’—always with the realization that in the 
sight of God he may be wrong. No finite man is big enough to cherish 
malice. Here is the basis for Lincoln’s uncanny knack of putting first 
things first, as when a certain clergyman wrote him expressing the 
hope that God was on the side of the North. Lincoln replied that this 
did not worry him, but that he was concerned that the North be on 
‘God's side. 

It was within this context that Lincoln referred to the preserva- 
tion of freedom in the Union as “the last, best hope of earth” which 
Americans “‘shall nobly save or meanly lose.”* And the genius of the 
Union—the “‘new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal” is the principle of “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people.” It is this principle 
that is ‘the last, best hope of the earth,” and the destiny of Americans 
is to insure that it “shall not perish from the earth.” 

Here in Lincoln is found the most profound statement of what 
Charles and Mary Beard were looking for—the “intellectual and moral 
motivation” of what Crévecoeur had called ‘the American, this new 
man.” One can get at the mind and spirit of a people or nation by 
ascertaining the breadth and depth of their conception of “where we 
are and whither we are tending,” and their practice can be judged on 
the basis of their consequent conception of ‘‘whai to do and how to do 
it.” The first defines their ideal, the second their way—that is, the 
path to the fulfillment of their ideal. 
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It is here suggested that for Americans the ideal was defined in 
terms of “destiny under God,” and the way that of what Lincoln 
called ‘‘a constitutional republic or democracy—a government of the 
people by the same people.”” America was to fulfill her destiny, under 
God, by working out in practice and demonstrating for all the world 
to see, the true possibilities of such government. The ideal and the 
way were inseparable—this is inherent in the idea of destiny. Hence 
the practice itself stood always under the judgment of God. Departure 
from the “way” was not only lamentable, it was insofar rebellion 
against God and hence always tinged with a sense of profound guilt. 
This is why, as Santayana put it so well, “To be an American is of 
itself almost a moral condition, an education, and a career.”*° And 
here is suggested a way to get hold of the real religious roots and 
heart of America which it is the purpose of this paper to explore. 


I 


A sense of destiny is of course not peculiar to Americans. Such 
a sense seems to be a necessary ingredient in the self-consciousness 
of every people; an element common to the mind of every western 
nation that helps to define for its people their corporate sense of direc- 
tion through the vast and misty labyrinth of history. This sense of des- 
tiny is deeply rooted in the formative experiences of a people. But the 
important thing is the interpretation of the experiences—that subtle 
combination of insight into and articulation of the meaning of the 
experiences that becomes so deeply persuasive and widely accepted 
that it becomes a part of the common consciousness and passes into 
the realm of motivational myths. The experience of the Hebrew 
people in breaking away from Egypt, crossing the Red Sea, and 
entering into a land of their own was striking enough to be celebrated 
in song and story. But the important thing was that this happened to a 
people who had it in them to translate the experience into “the 
exodus.” That made the difference between merely a successful re- 
bellion of an obscure people, and the myth of a chosen people that has 
remained a pillar of fire by night and of cloud by day throughout 
all subsequent history. 

The outstanding peculiarity of the settlement of that part of 
the North American continent that became the United States was the 
mixture of peoples of many different traditions, and their outstand- 
ing experience was that of learning to live together side by side and 
eventually of launching out in independence and forming a new nation. 
“Here,” said Crévecoeur, “individuals of all nations are melted into 
a new race of men.” Here “from this promiscuous breed” has emerged 
“the American, this new man” who is “that strange mixture of blood” 
and traditions “which you will find in no other country.’” 
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What then, finally, welded these diverse peoples together and gave 
them a common consciousness? Obviously it was not the sharing of a 
common national past, or of a common tradition conveyed in a stream 
of wisdom literature, of folk-tales and myths. In America these peo- 
ple, these immigrants living and working side by side with those from 
other nations, could not for long continue to think of themselves as 
peculiarly Englishmen, Germans, Frenchmen, Irishmen, Scotchmen. 
Gradually the old world consciousness faded into the background as a 
new world consciousness took shape within them. The emigrant leav- 
ing an old world was transformed into the immigrant coming to a 
new world. In this metamorphosis the old traditions were sometimes 
forgotten, sometimes strangely mixed, but largely they tended to can- 
cel each other out in the common confrontation with the new situation. 


What these emigrant people really shared was confrontation with 
the strangeness, the vastness, the challenges of the new country, and 
the consciousness of a new kind of freedom—the freedom offered 
by practically unlimited space with its untold opportunities. In this 
situation there emerged the sense of new beginnings—the sense that 
here was opportunity to begin all over again—to be in the new world 
a new man largely unfettered by tradition, custom, and law. Here, 
said Crévecoeur, of the transplanted Europeans, “everything has 
tended to regenerate them.’ Finally then, what they shared that bound 
them together was not a past but the present and a future. 

Yet the spirit and mind of mankind exhibits a massive unbroken 
historical continuity which could not be broken even by the long 
‘step across the ocean. They might in a sense forget the past, but 
nevertheless the past would condition the way they could think about 
their present and future. Hence when we say that the various trans- 
planted traditions tended to cancel each other out, we mean the pe- 
culiar elements of each—and when Crévecoeur said that in America 
“the various Christian sects introduced, wear out,’® what he really 
meant was that zealous “sectarianism” tended to be swallowed up in 
the larger whole. 





During the early formative years of English colonization the 
immigrants were overwhelmingly Protestants from the Christian na- 
tions of Europe, and hence when they came to think about the meaning 
of the new situation inevitably they thought within the context of 
their common background. While they shared the sense of new be- 
ginnings, they also shared a common Christian tradition and heri- 
tage ready to provide the molds into which their thinking about it, 
and their way of giving intellectual structure and meaning to it neces- 
sarily ran. What they could think they were doing was determined 
by what they were at the time—and they were “Christians.” 


Ae fhe 


| 
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Broadly what they shared as Christians was belief in God the 
creator and his governance of the universe under his province. Perry 
Miller has demonstrated this beyond question in his two long articles 
on the literature of early Virginia. 

The doctrine of providence meant that God governed the universe not 
only in space but also in time, and as there was an intelligent purpose 


in each enactment, so all events were connected in a long-range program 
which men call history. 


In this context, 


Events were not produced by the blind operations of cause and effect, 

economic motives, or human contrivances; these were “second causes” 

through which God worked. The “first cause” was always His will. 
Finally, then, the principal human concern in colonization was “neither 
the rate of interest nor the discovery of gold, but the will of God.” 
Within this climate of opinion every event, great and small, received 
meaning only as it was related to the purposes of God, and by the 
same token every event, as Emerson was to note with some nostalgia, 
was held in its place by the weight of the universe. So it was natural 
that Purchas His Pilgrim should begin the history of Virginia of 
1625 with Adam and Eve, in order to “show how God had so man- 
aged the past that English colonization in the present was the full- 
fillment of His plan.’’° 

God did, of course, hold all the nations in the hollow of His 
hand, and He did use any and all men to effect his ultimate purposes 
in history. But Christians differed essentially from non-Christians in 
this matter in that they, guided by revelation and under grace, re- 
sponded and consented consciously and willingly to God’s calling. 
Christians, in brief, could know what it was all about. Here is one 
root of the doctrine of special calling, and the foundation of the idea 
of a “peculiar people.” Cotton Mather but echoed a commonplace 
when he pointed to the parallel between the exodus of the Hebrews 
from Egypt and the flight of the Puritans to New England.” John 
Cotton, on the eve of the departure of the Winthrop fleet in 1630, 
preached to the emigrants from II Samuel 7:10: 

Moreover I will appoint a place for my people Israel, and I will plant 

them, that they may dwell in a place of their own, and move no more. 
He reminded them that “here is meant some special appointment, 
because God tells them it by his owne mouth . . . others take the 
land by his providence, but God’s people take the land by promise.” 
And John Rolph of Virginia was equally sure that the English mi- 
gration to Virginia was a going forth of “a peculiar people, marked 
and chosen by the finger of God, to possess it, for undoubtedly he is 
with us.” 
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In this view the Christian consciously sailed to the new land and 
planted colonies under a contract or covenant with God. The pur- | 
poses of God might not be seen clearly or in detail at the time, but it 
was known that God had a purpose which would be unfolded and 
thus revealed in the subsequent history, and in His own good time. 
Finite man stands always under the mercy and judgment of God, and 
knows God through blessings and through adversities. Man finally 
learns and reads the will and purpose of God in the unfolding of the 
history itself, guided by the Spirit and the light of His word. 


Recognition of this place of providence in the thinking of the 
time obviates most of the complicated arguments about the primacy of 
religious, economic, political or social motives behind the emigration 
and colonization. To many moderns it comes as a surprise that the 
contemporaries who wrote about the founding of New England or 
Virginia were just as aware of economic, social, and political motives, 
and just as hard-headed about them as the most blatant economic de- 
terminists of recent times. But such was the case. God might, and did, 
they thought, use devious methods, luring men through their natural 
inclinations and even their selfish propensities, toward the fulfillment 
of his ultimate purposes, of which men might not be conscious at all. 
It is clear, for example, from John Winthrop’s account of his 
reasons for emigrating, that he never thought for a moment that God 
spoke directly to him, telling him one day to pack up and go to 
America. Rather God in His infinite guiding wisdom created in 
England a situation no longer tolerable for a gentleman and true 
‘Christian, while at the same time he opened in America the oppor- 
tunity to build the Church of Christ anew together with a Common- 
wealth suited thereto—and of course he made it somewhat profitable 
for commercially minded Christian gentlemen to do so.” | 

| 


This view gave to all of life under God an experimental and 
revelatory character. One must constantly in fear and trembling at- 
tempt to fathom the “signs of the times” in order correctly to access 
the meaning and purposes of God and to act accordingly. The prac- 
tical every-day life of the individual might, in this sense, be quite 
pragmatic, since all that was required of him was to take one step at 
a time. So, for example, when these colonists experienced reverses 
and calamities, they were prepared to see them as “signs” indicating 


human failure in carrying out the terms of the covenant, and God’s 
displeasure therewith. The Puritan view of “God’s controversy with 
New England” is well known. But likewise in 1622 the leaders of 
the Virginia Company were reminded in a pamphlet that their suf- 
ferings in and through the Colony came because they had failed in 
their covenant with God.** Thus under God there was no “inevitable 
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progress.” Success was conditioned upon fulfilling the conditions of 
the covenant, and men could fail. 

Here is the basis for the American sense of destiny under God. 
The opportunity to begin all over again in the new land was seen 
as taking place under the infinite wisdom and providence of the Christian 
God of mercy and of judgment whose will was to be read in the 
events of the unfolding history itself. Thus the Americans, those new 
men, came to look upon themselves as a peculiar, a chosen people, set 
apart by God to serve a peculiar purpose in the history of mankind— 
a purpose that would be fully revealed in God’s good time. This was 
their destiny which to be known had to be lived out. 


IT 


Inherent in this conception of destiny under God, then, was 
the expectation that the way to its fulfillment would be revealed 
gradually through the ebb and flow of the daily life of these people. 
So they were prepared to work it out. And gradually during the 
complex give and take of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
emerged the conviction that the way was that of democracy. This 
conviction was given its classic expression during the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century, and was then tried in the fires of revolution 
which burned it deeply into the spirit of the people. 

No attempt to present the essence of the democratic way in 
schematic fashion can be universally satisfying to all, in large part 
because it was conceived as a way, a path, and not as a static system. 
But one may speak of certain fundamental beliefs upon which the 
whole structure of the experiment rests. 

(1) First, belief in God. “I [or we] believe in God . . .” is the 
first article of every Christian creed. And this means essentially that 
the believers presuppose in all their thinking that God exists. The God 
in whom they profess belief is a God of will and purpose, and hence the 
expression of belief is equivalent to the assertion that there is order 
and ultimate meaning in the universe which is discoverable at least in 
part by man. This was one of the central assertions and teachings 
of Christianity and a basic element in the matrix of all western civiliza- 
tion.” 

(2) Second, belief in “the people.” “The people” is a complex 
concept, hard to describe and define. “The people” is the very stuff of 
history—the massive, unbroken stream of human life with its tremen- 
dous inertia and momentum—through which the Spirit of God works 
to the effecting of His infinite purposes. “The people” transcends all 
individuals and all groups, and even all their human conceptions of 
good and evil. “The people” is the bearer of the wisdom of God for 
the conduct and guidance of man. As Lincoln summed it up—‘“The 
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will of God prevails . . . [and] the human instrumentalities, working 
just as they do, are of the best adaptation to effect his purpose.’’* The 
voice of the people is the voice of God,—in no simple or immediate 
sense, but rather in the complex sense that Lincoln is reputed to have 
suggested in the comment that while some of the people can be fooled, 
and hence be wrong all of the time, and all of the people can be fooled 
and hence be wrong part of the time, nevertheless in the long run 
it appears that all of the people cannot be fooled and hence be wrong 
all of the time. This means that the whimsies of the multitude at any 
point in history need not bespeak the will of the Almighty, but rather 
that for men there is no higher court of appeal in the long run than 
the will of “the people’’—the stuff of history itself. Finally then, ‘The 
people shall be judge.” 

(3) Third, belief that the will of the people, which is finally the 
surest clue to the will of God, can really be known only when all the 
channels of communication and expression are kept open. The pro- 
found Christian basis for this view is the idea that the Spirit of God 
cannot be fenced in, channeled through any human contrivances, or 
its working predicted. “The wind bloweth where it listeth.” The 
eighteenth century structured this idea in terms of the “equality” of 
all men. Not that all men have equal abilities, talents, or potential 
possibilities for development, but rather equality in possessing under 
God and hence by “nature” certain “unalienable” rights as men. An 
“unalienable” right is a right the exercise of which the individual 
cannot give up even if he thinks he wants to. Hence the corollary, or ob- 
verse side of an “unalienable” right is a responsibility. 

In either case it is implied that one finds out of what man is 
capable and hence what man is, by observing what he does under 
such freedom. Hence the Bill of Rights is the necessary foundation 
of the democratic way, which is thus seen as a great experiment. 
Lyman Beecher put his finger on the heart of the Republic when he 
spoke of the 





powerful nation in the full enjoyment of civil and religious liberty, 
where all the energies of man might find full scope and excitement, on 
purpose to show the world by one great successful experiment of what 
man is capable.*° 


(4) Fourth, belief, as Jefferson worded it in his “Act for Estab- 
lishing Religious Freedom” in Virginia, 


proper and sufficient antagonist to error, and has nothing to fear from 
the conflict unless by human interposition disarmed of her natural wea- 
pons, free argument and debate; errors ceasing to be dangerous when it 
is permitted freely to contradict them. 


The dimension of this belief that is all too seldom emphasized of 


that truth is great and will prevail if left to herself; that she is the | 
| 
} 
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late, is the idea that the truth emerges “from the conflict” itself— 
that is, that in order for the truth to emerge at all conflict of opinions 
is essential. This implies a responsibility for each man to contend for 
the truth as he sees it. Jefferson recognized this implication of his 
position clearly enough. “Every man,” he said, “has a commission to 
admonish, exhort, convince another of error.’’*' It is a complete mis- 
understanding of this democratic way to suppose that the happiest 
state for man is one without conflict. Thus, for example, religious free- 
dom was envisaged precisely as the creation of a situation where 
every religious opinion and practice, having the right to free expres- 
sion, would continually contend with all others in order that error 
might be exposed to view and the truth be recognized. Here is the true 
foundation of expression, not the kind of relativistic “liberal” view 
that holds that since one opinion is just as good as another, therefore 
all should be permitted free expression. 


Hence the last thing the true democrat wants is the complete an- 
nihilation of the opposition, for this would be to stifle the possibility 
of the truth ever emerging. And here is the basis for opposing the view 
that laisses faire is the only option for democracy. For in order to 
maintain the essential conflict itself, it may at certain junctures be 
necessary to use the power of the State—the servant of all the people— 
to encourage, protect, and even to strengthen weak groups—for ex- 
ample, to strengthen agriculture and labor at a time when business 
threatens to become completely dominant. So Madison contended in the 
51st Federalist Paper that 





In a free government the security for civil rights must be the same as 
that for religious rights. It consists in the one case in the multiplicity 
of interests, and in the other in the multiplicity of sects. 


III 


These, then, are fundamental beliefs on which democracy rests: 
belief in God, belief in ‘the people,’ belief in the voice of the people 
as the surest clue to the voice of God, belief that truth emerges out of 
the conflict of opinions. Two comments may be made in enlarging 
upon some implications of these views. 


(1) It is all too commonly supposed even by ardent defenders of 
it, that the democratic way depends upon the essential goodness and 
good will of the people—that is, that democracy will work only 
among men of goodness and good will. It follows that democracy waits 
upon all, or a majority of men becoming good. This may be called a 
“utopian” view since it rests upon the utopian idea of a radical change 
in human nature. And as we find ourselves possessed of less and less 
belief either in the essential goodness of men, or in the possibility of a 
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radical change in his nature, despair of the democratic way spreads 
apace. 

But in basic conception the democratic way rests not upon the 
view of the essential goodness of man, but upon a realistic view of the 
essential selfishness, evil, or depravity of all men which is deeply root- 
ed in the Christian tradition. Lincoln for example, was clear on this 
point. “Human nature,” he said bluntly, ‘cannot be changed.” And as 
for human nature, he once remarked that the Bible teaches us that 
all men are sinners, but he reckoned that we would have found that 
out merely by looking about us. Yet he could say nevertheless, that 
“the will of God prevails” and ‘the human instrumentalities, working 
just as they do, are of the best adaptation to effect his purpose.” In 
brief, the man who by common consent most profoundly articulated the 
American democratic way had no illusions about the nature of man— 
held no utopian view of his essential goodness or of his ultimate per- 
fectibility. 

This realistic view of the nature of man is to be seen in connec- 
tion with the idea of the emergence of the truth from the conflict of 
opinion itself. The democratic way is the way of open conflict between 
essentially selfish and biased individuals and groups, each contending 
for the truth as he sees it in his limited fashion, which may appear to 
others to be contention for his own selfish interests, under the general 
aegis of the freedom of each and all so to contend. It is based upon the 
faith that the maintenance of the give and take under such freedom for 
sinful men, is “the last, best hope of earth.” This is a tough faith to 
hold—but it is the essence of the democratic tradition. 


(2) Since both the ideal of destiny under God and the way of 
democracy were based upon a dynamic or experimental conception of 
human life under God, the primarily important thing is not where the | 
society and government now are in the process of the great, experi- 
ment, but the sureness of the people’s sense of direction—the firm- 
ness of their belief in the essential rightness of the general tendency 
or movement. So long as there is widespread confidence among the 
people that the direction and way are essentially right, the system is 
sound and can function even in adversity. And this is essentially a 
matter of faith—faith in the guidance of God—faith that the demo- 





cratic way with all its tortuous ambiguities and disappointments is 
nevertheless the best way yet devised. This is not faith in the present 
practice of democracy, but belief in the principle that ‘‘all men are 
created equal’ and hence that government can and ought to be by 
the consent, of the governed. 

If and when such confidence rooted in such faith is undermined, 
the people lose hope, lose a sense of direction, lose belief in the great 
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common experiment itself, and are apt to turn with some hysteria to 
tangible, technical guarantees of security—to attempts to freeze and 
preserve what they have. ‘Where there is no vision the people per- 
ish.”’ Hence the status quo is enshrined, and attempts made to prevent 
all deviation, to suppress all dissent, to put a stop to change. One of 
the most ominous things in the situation today is that increasingly 
the hope of the people is not based on belief in the great principles and 
hence on the general rightness of the movement, so much as on belief 
in a static system or “way of life,” the primary defense of which is 
summed up in the phrase, “we never had it so good.” 
IV 

In actual practice the democratic way is the way of government 
by the consent of the governed. This way has realistic and powerful 
sanctions in the people’s right “whenever they shall grow weary of the 
existing government” to “exercise their constitutional! right of amend- 
ing it, or their revolutionary right to dismember or overthrow it.”” 
In order to ensure its successful working it is necessary that such 
government be always sensitive to changes in the will of the governed, 
and yet not subject to the sweep and power of their immediate and 
whimsical desires. It is necessary, therefore, that the w ill of the 
governed be expressed and carried out according to established and 
generally accepted rules that are the result of long historical testing. 
These rules define the fundamental law under which the free people 
live, and to which they commonly consent. 

Basic here is the majority principle, namely, that so far as the 
next step is concerned the will of the majority must be supreme. 
Hence the elaborate machinery for the correct and peaceful ascertain- 
ment of the will of the majority. All minorities must consent to this 
majority principle if the government by consent is to survive. Hence the 
government of the free people may, and indeed must, invoke its coercive 
power against any and all minorities that deny and flaunt the majority 
principle—for not to do so is to court anarchy and tyranny. 

But if in practice the majority will must prevail step by step, yet 
the majority may be wrong at any one time, and a majority as well as 
a minority may be tyrannous. 

True it is, that no other rule exists, by which any question which may 
divide society can be ultimately determined, but the will of the majority ; 
but it is also true, that the majority may trespass on the rights of the 
minority.”* 
The only safeguard against such trespass is the conviction that under 
God truth and right are not matters of majority vote. It is for this 
reason that “democracy” without faith in God is likely to sink into 
demagogic mobocracy. Only the belief that majority opinion does not 
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determine truth, places the majority under the obligation and neces- 
sity to preserve the right of all minorities to free expression and open 
propagandization in order that the contention for the truth can go 
on. Hence the basic right of every minority in the democracy which 
must be protected is the right to become a majority if it can through 
free persuasion. This right is protected in the Bill of Rights, which is 
thus of the essence of the democratic way in practice. This is to say 
that in the democracy the means are as much of the essence as the ends. 
In this sense, indeed, the democratic faith is essentially a faith in cer- 
tain means. The democracy cannot be defended with undemocratic 
means. 

Lincoln, in his First Inaugural, stated the majority principle in 
classic fashion: 

A majority held in restraint by constitutional checks and limitations, 

and always changing easily with deliberate changes of popular opinions 

and sentiments, is the only true sovereign of a free people. Whoever 

rejects it does, of necessity, fly to anarchy or to despotism. Unanimity 

is impossible; the rule of a minority, as a permanent arrangement, is 

wholly inadmissible; so that, rejecting the majority principle, anarchy 

or despotism in some form is all that is left. 

This way of government by the consent of the governed, hemmed 
in as it necessarily is by defined and commonly accepted means, is 
always subject to abuse for the simple reason that. men have never 
been able to devise a system that would permit freedom to the good 
while as effectively curtailing the freedom of the evil. Even God, ac- 
cording to Christian tradition, could not devise a system that denied 
freedom to the devil. Further, government by consent which aims at 
‘equal freedom and justice for all, is always ponderous, cumber- 
some, and slow—or at least so it commonly appears in periods of 
threat and crisis. 

The defenders of such government always have and of necessity 
must labor under the handicap of defending, not a sure thing, an ac- 
complished fact, but a way of political life, an experiment worth try- 
ing in peace and even testing in adversity. The great defenders of the 
democratic way have not defended it in doctrinaire fashion, but when 
pressed have said in effect—where, judging from past human experi- 
ence, are we to find a better alternative? Thus Jefferson in his First. 
Inaugural, 


Sometimes it is said that man cannot be trusted with the government 
of himself. Can he, then, be trusted with the government of others? Or 
have we found angels in the forms of kings to govern him? Let history 
answer this question. 


And Lincoln echoed the same sentiment in his First Inaugural, 


Why should there not be a patient confidence in the ultimate justice of 
the people? Is there any better or equal hope in the world? 
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And later he added, making the meaning unmistakably clear— it is 
never a question of “ “Can any of us imagine better?’ but ‘Can we all 
do better?’ ” granted the nature of man and the present historical situa- 
tion.” 

Lincoln, even under the tremendous pressures of the Civil War, 
never gave a doctrinaire defense of the Union cause, but always pre- 
sented the contest as part of the great experiment which “embraces 
more than the fate of these United States.” At the beginning he saw 
that the contest was important because it forced men to ask 

Is there in all republics this inherent and fatal weakness? Must a 

government, of necessity, be too strong for the liberties of its own peo- 

ple, or too weak to maintain its own existence ??5 
And at Gettysburg in November 1863 he did not, as one of less rugged 
faith might well have done, celebrate the victory, but rather remind- 
ed the nation that the war was 

testing whether that nation or any nation so conceived and so dedi- 

cated [i.e., dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 

equal], can long endure. 
We may suppose that he meant what he said—that he did not know 
with certainty—that he thought the struggle was real and that these 
people might indeed “nobly save or meanly lose the last, best hope of 
earth.” 

In “secular” language what these most profound defenders of 
government by the consent of the governed have always maintained is 
that there are risks involved in any way of life, and men must take 
chances for the simple reason that they cannot so rig human life as to 
assure themselves that they are betting on a sure thing. In traditional 
Christian language this is to say that finite men must live by faith. 


V 


Here, then, are suggested some of the meanings of the American 
dream of destiny under God and the way of democracy. It is essen- 
tially a way of faith—‘“the assurance of things hoped for, the convic- 
tion of things not seen.” But in the setting suggested above one is 
prepared to understand that while there is in a sense a “democratic 
faith,” yet democracy is not itself the object of religious devotion as 
some seem to suppose who suggest that the present crisis is such that 
‘“‘sovernmental agencies must teach the democratic ideal as religion.””*® 
Rather the democracy is merely the most effective and satisfactory 
way or instrument that has yet been devised for achieving the high 
calling of these people—for enabling them to fulfill their destiny under 
God. Nor does the democratic way rest upon faith in the essential good- 
ness of man or its practice wait upon the successful outcome of a 
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crusade of wholly good men who will throw all the rascals out. For 
finally the whole structure as it has evolved in history rests upon faith 
in the God who is the only object of religious devotion—the Chris- 
tian God of mercy and of judgment—the God of creation and of provi- 
dence, whose ultimate purposes for the guidance of man are to be 
read amidst the real clash of opinions taking place in the gradually 
unfolding human history. 
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EARLY MEDIEVAL MISSIONARY ACTIVITY: A COMPAR- 
ATIVE STUDY OF EASTERN AND WESTERN METHODS* 


Ricuarp E. Sutiivan, Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 


One of the more fascinating problems connected with the his- 
tory of the early Middle Ages is the persistence of similarities and 
the emergence of differences in the ideas and institutions of the eastern 
and western remnants of the Roman Empire. Equally intriguing is 
the related problem of the origins and the nature of the differences 
which characterize the Slavic and Germanic groups that fell under 
the influence of the Greeks and the Latins during the early Middle 
Ages. This paper will attempt to throw some light on these prob- 
lems by examining the field of missionary history. It will try to com- 
pare the methods employed by the eastern and western missionaries 
to convert the Slavic and Germanic groups living on the borders of 
Christendom in the period from about A.D. 600 to 900. Such a com- 
parison might be revealing. It will permit one to see wherein the 
Greeks and the Latins acted alike or differently as each attacked the 
same problem. It will also allow one to detect some of the formative 
forces implanted in the Slavic and Germanic worlds as each under- 
went the fundamental experience of adopting a new religion. 

A superficial reading of missionary history from about 600 to 
900 leaves the impression that both eastern and western societies used 
the same methods of attack on paganism. In general, missionary prac- 
tice consisted of employing political pressure, the lure of the superior 
civilization associated with Christian civilization, and religious argu- 
ments centering around the theme of the superiority of Christianity 
over pagan religions to persuade pagan groups to abandon their old 
religions. However, a deeper study suggests a wide difference in the 
practices of Greek and Latin missionaries. The expansion of Chris- 
tianity from the Byzantine Empire shows little that is comparable to 
the pioneering efforts of western missionaries like Columban, Augus- 
tine, Boniface, or Anskar. Instead of the bold forays into the pagan 
world and the dramatic encounters with belligerent heathens which 
characterized western missionaries, the easterners won what seem 
to have been easy victories, involving little more than an honest en- 
deavor to contact, instruct, and baptize the pagans. This paper will 
attempt to demonstrate that, in spite of the fact that eastern and west- 
ern societies used the same general methods to persuade the pagans, 


*Read, in substance, at the annual meeting of the American Historical Association at 
Chieago on December 28, 1953, 
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the actual use of these methods differed considerably in the East and 
the West. 


The outstanding feature of eastern missionary method was the 
elaborate preparations made prior to the appearance of Christianity in 
pagan lands. By the use of political pressure and cultural penetration 
Byzantine society sought to make Christianity desirable to the pagans 
before it was ever presented to them by missionaries. This condition- 
ing was seldom the responsibility of the missionaries themselves. Lay 
society, and especially the imperial government, accepted this duty, 
calling upon the Greek church only to complete the formal process of 
conversion. 


Political pressure was the chief weapon of Byzantine society in 
creating and exploiting missionary opportunities. An almost stereo- 
typed procedure had been developed. The imperial government singled 
out for conversion pagan groups where a prince had already establish- 
ed his authority, a concept of Christianization that derived from the 
state-dominated religious establishment in Byzantine society. Then 
operating through war, diplomacy, economic concessions, and its own 
example of effective statecraft, the Byzantine government sought to 
convince or compel the pagan prince that it was advantageous to accept 
the new religion. It would be impossible to recount here the com- 
plicated political relationships between the imperial government and 
various Slavic groups prior to 900. However, a few cases, directly as- 
sociated with the Christianization of certain groups, will illustrate 
the Byzantine technique of using political forces to encourage conver- 
sion. 

According to some accounts Boris of Bulgaria accepted conver- 
sion at the hands of Greek missionaries in 864 as a means of halting 
the advance of victorious Greek armies." The Greek emperor had 
apparently struck the Bulgars at a moment when they were especially 
vulnerable, being deeply involved in fulfilling their obligations to- 
ward their German allies and suffering a famine.” The Moravians 
appealed to Constantinople in 863 in hopes that the acceptance of 
Greek missionaries would cement a political alliance with Constanti- 
nople which would check German expansion into Moravia.* The 
Byzantines apparently tried to impress pagan princes with the idea 
that the acceptance of Christianity and the organization of a church 
would give them great power over their subjects. The patriarch Pho- 
tius, for instance, in a letter to Boris of Bulgaria shortly after the lat- 
ter’s conversion, pointed out at some length that the power and pros- 
perity of the king would increase now that he had accepted Christian- 
ity.* Pressures such as are illustrated by these few cases, if ap- 
plied long enough, usually gained the desired end; the pagan prince 
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petitioned for missionaries, having been persuaded that conversion 
was advantageous for himself and his state. 


The Byzantine emperor assumed the full responsibility for or- 
ganizing a mission to any pagan area that was prepared to receive it. 
The case involving the mission of Cyril and Methodius to Moravia il- 
lustrates the dominant role played by the emperor in sponsoring mis- 
sionary ventures.” He selected the missionary personnel, apparently 
motivated as much by political considerations as by the piety and learn- 
ing of his choices. Both Cyril and Methodius had grown up in Thessa- 
lonica and thus knew Slavic customs and language. Both were loyal 
imperial servants as had been their father. Methodius had served in a 
civil capacity in the Balkan area prior to his retirement to a monastery. 
Cyril had been educated under imperial auspices and had been destined 
to fill an important office before he voluntarily chose to devote his 
and to send these missionaries into Bulgaria.° He also did everything 
in his power to aid the Greek missionaries regain their position in Bul- 
garia after Boris had turned to Rome in 866.‘ 


Upon his departure from Constantinople the Greek missionary 
was able to operate under nearly ideal conditions. He moved immediately 
life to scholarship and teaching. He had already had prior diplomatic 
experience. Having chosen the missionaries, the emperor issued in- 
structions concerning their conduct just as he would any other dip- 
lomatic mission. He provided the missionaries with a retinue, sup- 
plies, transportation, and safe conduct. Here his participation might 
end. However it was not unknown for emperors to continue to bring 
their resources to bear in support of missionaries. Basil I, for in- 
stance, as late as 885 made a special effort to purchase from the 
slave market at Venice some of the disciples of Methodius who had 
been sold into slavery in Moravia following the death of their master 
under the protection of a native prince, from whose court he per- 
formed most of his work.* Backed by the power of a native ruler 
determined to Christianize his people, the missionary’s success was 
almost assured. He could represent himself to the native population 
as a spokesman for that ruler. He needed to occupy himself very 
little with such mundane affairs as gaining a livelihood or protecting 
himself.? His only real concern was that of maintaining the favor 
of the prince under whom he worked, a task that was not always easy, 
as so resourceful an apostle as Methodius discovered in Pannonia and 
Moravia” or as the missionaries who first went to Bulgaria also 
learned when their protector turned to Rome.”* However, if the 
prearranged political alignments could be maintained by the missionary 
and the Byzantine government, conversion was an uncomplicated mat- 
ter. 
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Equally potent in preparing for the spread of Christianity, al- 
though much more difficult to evaluate briefly, was the powerful 
appeal of Greek culture and its steady penetration into the pagan 
world. Long before there was any thought of Christianizing Slavic 
peoples, Greek cultural penetration had made considerable progress, 
creating a growing desire on the part of the aristocracy among the 
barbarians for all things Greek. Rastislav of Moravia in his letter 
to Michael III requesting missionary assistance reflected the power- 
ful pull exercised over the barbarians by Greek culture. He admitted 
the ignorance of his people and asked for a teacher, implying that 
none except the Greeks could overcome this ignorance.” A review 
of the rise of the new Bulgar state prior to its conversion offers even 
better proof of the expansive power of Greek culture and its appeal 
to the barbarians.* This cultural penetration was seldom connected 
with missionary activity or with the ailairs of the Byzantine church. 
Greek armies, traders, diplomats, prisoners of war, and _ isolated 
settlements in the Balkans played the most significant role in acquaint- 
ing the Slavic world with Greek civilization. There can be little doubt, 
however, that it was helpful to the missionary. He was accepted 
by the pagans as the finest product of a superior civilization. The 
barbarian Slavic groups were eager to gather around him for an 
education. They built monasteries to be used as centers of literary 
studies and set to work in these monasteries translating Greek litera- 
ture into Slavic." They migrated to Constantinople for further edu- 
cation.” Even the highest figures in barbarian society were power- 
fully impressed; Boris of Bulgaria, for instance, abdicated his throne 
in order to retire to a monastery for study.’® There seems little doubt 
that the missionary’s religion was looked upon and accepted as a part 
of that superior civilization which the barbarians sought so eagerly. 
Because the urge to imitate the Greeks pre-dated actual missionary 
work, the missionary himself had a captive audience, especially among 
the aristocratic elements in Slavic society. 


Western missionaries likewise made use of political and cultural 
forces in their attack on paganism. However, their method offers some 
striking contrasts with the East. Usually the western missionary 
did not have his prospective converts prepared for him by other 
agencies of society. Such political aid as he might receive and the 
impression which the heathen might gain of western culture were 
both the results of the efforts of the missionary himself. For that rea- 
son neither was likely to be as decisive as was the case in the East. 


The role of politics and of political figures in western missionary 
history illustrates this difference. There can be no doubt that western 
missionaries relied heavily upon and received the assistance of Chris- 
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tian princes and lay society. One might easily compile a long list of 
cases where political considerations entered into missionary affairs. 
This assistance assumed widely varied forms. Charlemagne, for in- 
stance, used his armies and his lawmaking power to achieve the con- 
version of the Saxons.’ Pepin of Herista! and Charles Martel used 
military force to prepare a missionary field for Willibrord in southern 
Frisia.’* Louis the Pious sought to insure the success of Anskar in 
Denmark by making the missionary’s acceptance into Denmark one 
condition of an alliance between the Frankish emperor and Harald of 
Denmark, who badly needed assistance to gain the throne.’? Newly 
converted kings and princes, as typified by Ethelbert of Kent and 
Edwin of Northumbria,” provided invaluable aid to missionaries in 
converting large masses of people in certain western areas. Almost 
every missionary who left a trace in western history received some 
sort of material aid from western lay society, usually in the form of 
land grants or gifts with which to impress potential converts or let- 
ters of commendation designed to assure hospitality and safe conduct 
for the missionary as he moved about his affairs.” In view of the 
numerous instances of the involvement of the state and lay society in 
western missionary activity, one is tempted to conclude that political 
factors played as great a role in the West as they did in the East. 


However, all the support tendered to western missionaries had 
a different effect than it did in the East. The most notable difference 
lies in the fact that during most of the early Middle Ages the western 
missionaries themselves or the church had to solicit assistance from 
western governments and lay society. Whereas in the East the im- 
perial government assumed the initiative in conceiving, inaugurating, 
and supporting missionary ventures, the western missionary himself 
selected his area of activity, recruited assistants, dealt with Chris- 
tian rulers and nobles to gain whatever help they were willing or able 
to offer, and sought advice and direction wherever he might find it. 
A few cases stand out as illustrations of the burdens placed upon 
western missionaries in rallying support behind their efforts. Augus- 
tine, for instance, faced the pagan king of Kent armed with little 
more than his own faith; his success depended largely upon his own 
efforts to convince Ethelbert to aid him and his own ability to advise 
the king wisely on the policies to be adopted in order to convert 
Kent.” Willibrord in his appeals to kings Radbod of Frisia and 
Ongendus of Denmark” and Anskar in his attempt to persuade the 
Swedish king to permit him to carry on his work” likewise depended 
entirely upon their own ingenuity to gain political backing. Boniface 
spent a considerable part of his long missionary career traveling over 
much of western Europe attempting to secure promises of protection 
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from Frankish princes, to recruit missionary personnel, to gain the 
means of supporting his missionary posts, and to secure permission 
to enter new areas.”” One might well conclude that his success de- 
pended upon his own ability to perform these organizational tasks. 
The long history of the conversion of Frisia witnessed a heavy bur- 
den placed on the missionaries working there. Willibrord began the 
task in 690 by recruiting the aid and protection of Pepin of Heris- 
tal. He later sought to broaden his missionary field by personal ap- 
peals to the pagan kings of Frisia and Denmark.** Meanwhile he 
seems to have devoted considerable effort to the acquisition of the 
property necessary to support his work.*’ After his death in 739 his 
successors continued to direct the conversion of Frisia from the 
monastery at Utrecht.** Among their responsibilities was that of re- 
cruiting missionary personnel, a task accomplished by carrying on an 
educational program at Utrecht” and by enticing Englishmen to come 
to Frisia.*® Neither did the missionaries who worked with the pagans 
in Frisia escape heavy burdens; one of them found it necessary to 
find his own food and lodgings as he traveled about northern Frisia 
trying to win converts.** On every hand, then, the western missionary 
of the early Middle Ages was required to solicit and inspire the assist- 
ance of the non-ecclesiastical world if he expected to bring political 
pressure to bear on the pagan world or to approach his missionary 
work with the necessary material backing. This responsibility clearly 
distinguishes his activity from that of the Greek missionary. 


Only from Charlemagne’s time onward did the West begin to 
use political pressures against paganism more after the fashion of 
the East. Charlemagne and his advisers were certainly moved by 
a keen sense of royal responsibility for spreading Christianity,” a 
conviction that clearly resembles the inspiration behind imperial 
management of eastern missionary activity. Their ideas perhaps found 
application in Charlemagne’s Saxon policy. Even then western politi- 
cal efforts against paganism seem naive. Charlemagne’s attempt to 
convert the Saxons was based on the premise that force alone would 
convert. Having defeated them in the field and having outlawed their 
religion under threat of severe punishment, he left them to the mis- 
sionaries whom he trusted to make Christianity acceptable to the 
Saxons.”* Time was to prove that his political actions had not created 
a desire on the part of many Saxons to become Christians. Per- 
haps, however, he eventually learned his lesson. When, after nearly 
twenty-five years of struggle in Saxony, Charlemagne undertook the 
conquest and conversion of the Avars, he took pains to call a council 
to plan a program for the peaceful conversion of his potential sub- 
jects; the decisions of this council emphasized persuasion instead of 
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force.** Some of Charlemagne’s successors showed a deeper insight 
into the use of political pressure as an instrument of conversion. The 
pressure exerted on the Slavic states by Louis the German, coupled 
with the aggressive missionary activity of the Bavarian bishoprics 
and extensive German colonization, offers perhaps the closest parallel 
to eastern practice that can be found in the history of the West in the 
early Middle Ages.* 


Because western society was unable to execute effective political 
offensives against paganism, the missionary was seldom able to use 
political factors alone in securing success. Western missionary his- 
tory contains a long record of missionary failures or setbacks result- 
ing from too great dependence upon Frankish military support. As 
early as 714 and as late as 785*° missionaries were driven out of 
Frisia and their work completely undone by Frisian attacks on terri- 
tory recently conquered by the Franks; nothing that Pepin of Heris- 
tal, Charles Martel, and Charlemagne could do was sufficient to pre- 
vent these assaults. Obviously the many Frisian converts won dur- 
ing this period resulted from the play of forces other than the politi- 
cal backing given missionaries by the Frankish rulers. The case in 
Saxony up until at least 785 and probably even later was similar. 
Any missionary who followed armies into pagan areas was often 
confronted by the fact that the protecting armies soon left, having 
done little more than raise further opposition to Christianity. The 
pagans apparently had little respect for the attempts of western 
rulers to legislate their ancient religion out of existence. Charlemagne’s 
Capitulatio de partibus Saxoniae apparently offered little assistance to 
missionaries working in Saxony. Revolts continued long after its 
enactment.*” Charlemagne had eventually to resort to forced deporta- 
tion to enforce his will.** As Alcuin pointed out in his criticisms 
of Charlemagne’s policy, the work of missionaries was complicated 
by the provisions of this edict.” A reading of the law*® convinces one 
that Charlemagne was incapable of setting up an administrative ma- 
chinery capable of enforcing its provisions. Again one must conclude 
that the missionaries working in Saxony won converts by means 
other than political compulsion. Perhaps the majority of Saxons were 
converted by the efforts of missionaries like Willehad and Liudger, 
who certainly enjoyed Charlemagne’s blessing but who also relied on 
other resources to carry on their work.** Cases such as these suggest 
that political pressure was never as reliable or as valuable a resource 
to the Latin missionary as it was to the Greek. If the missionary 
wished to assume the responsibility, he could usually recruit valuable 
aid from lay society, but upon him fell the burden of conceiving a 
way to use this aid and of putting it to use. Unless he assumed this 
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responsibility and succeeded in implementing it, he could seldom de- 
pend upon the western world to pursue a consistent and comprehensive 
political program aimed at winning pagan assent to conversion. 


The western missionary was as aware as the Greek of the 
appeal which Christian civilization had for the barbarian. He was, 
however, again called upon to exercise a different technique to use 
this appreciation. Western civilization had not made so strong an 
impression on surrounding barbarism as had Greek civilization. Con- 
sequently the missionary was obliged to demonstrate through his 
own labors the superiority of his culture. For instance, as soon as 
they entered pagan areas western missionaries began to dot the land 
with new churches which they themselves built.** Undoubtedly this 
was an impressive feat in the eyes of those whose places of worship 
largely consisted of open-air temples and secluded forest spots. The 
building of monasteries, a universally practiced part of western 
missionary procedure, was perhaps a more impressive demonstration 
of cultural superiority. The erection of an operating monastery in- 
volved a variety of talents. Land previously unusable was cleared and 
cultivated.** New crops were introduced, such as the vineyard planted 
at Boniface’s monastery at Fritzlar.“* Technical skills, such as metal 
working, milling, and stone construction, were introduced into pagan 
areas and pagan lives in conjunction with monastic life.*? Along with 
the measures designed to support monastic life came the introduc- 
tion of refinements. Formal schools, for instance, were opened in 
conjunction with missionary monasteries.*° Books and learning be- 
gan to make their appearance in the barbarian world, as the careers 
of Boniface** and Columban** would serve so well to illustrate. The 
western missionary in his role of farmer, builder, and technician was 
perhaps more impressive to the pagan than was the missionary as a 
preacher of a new religion. Monasteries like Fulda, Luxeuil, and 
Utrecht did as much as preaching to spread the fame of Christianity. 
The necessity of demonstrating the superiority of his civilization by 
his own labor put a greater burden on the western missionary than 
that borne by the easterner. It demanded a more versatile mission- 
ary. It gave the pagan a different version of Christianity than did 
the quiet teaching of the eastern apostle. 

Whatever other kinds of forces might be used to aid in win- 
ning converts, early medieval missionaries still had to present Chris- 
tianity as a religion to the pagans. Again the Greeks and the Latins 
followed different procedures. 

The elaborate preparations prior to his arrival in a pagan area 
made it possible for the Greek missionary to present his religion in 
an orderly and systematic fashion. As a rule, he devoted himself 
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chiefly to the thorough training of certain apt disciples who then un- 
dertook the actual conversion of the bulk of the pagans. The careers 
of Cyril and Methodius illustrate the !arge role which teaching play- 
ed in Greek missionary activity. Cyril, who had established a reputa- 
tion as a teacher before he began his missionary career, was given 
a missionary task at least partly because of this reputation.*® As soon 
as the brothers arrived in Moravia they began to instruct groups of 
young Moravians.” Methodius is said to have given daily instructions 
to Rastislav of Moravia and Kocel of Pannonia™. Kocel and Svatopluk 
of Moravia were both anxious to acquire the services of Methodius 
as a teacher for their people.” The papacy was equally cognizant of 
Methodius as a teacher; Hadrian II sent him to Pannonia with the 
specific charge to teach.** John VIII, moved by what he had heard 
of Methodius’ teaching in Moravia, summoned the missionary to 
Rome to ascertain his orthodoxy.’ The Bavarian clergy, suspicious 
of Methodius’ activity in Pannonia, was alleged to have been es- 
pecially fearful of his teaching.”» There seems hardly to have been 
an interval in the careers of Cyril and Methodius when they were 
not actively involved in teaching. Photius, in a letter to the eastern 
patriarchs bemoaning the corruption of the true religion in Bulgaria 
due to the activities of Roman missionaries, likewise indicated the 
importance of teaching in Greek missionary practice; he called upon 
these leaders to assist him in correcting the situation in Bulgaria by a 
new teaching effort.°° The priest Clement, a disciple of Methodius 
who sometime after 885 was assigned to proselytize in a remote area 
of Bulgaria, set up a regular system of instruction in his territory. 
He is said to have taught 3500 pupils and to have sent them to various 
parts of his province.” Greek missionaries were seldom lauded as great 
preachers in the sense of presenting the faith to the masses; that 
task they left to their disciples. 


Greek missionary teaching procedures are not clear. Apparently 
schools were operated in connection with royal courts or in monaster- 
ies founded for that purpose.** Some sources suggest vaguely that 
the educational program followed in these schools imitated that in 
vogue in Constantinople, where the emphasis was placed on a wide 
reading of sacred and profane literature. For instance, native Slavs 
learned Greek.*® The above-mentioned Clement is said to have in- 
structed his Bulgarian students in writing, illustration, praying and 
reading.” Some of Methodius’ disciples were proficient enough in 
literary skills to assist him in translating Greek literature into Slavic.” 
The literary outburst that followed the introduction of Christianity 
into Bulgaria suggests that missionary education had a literary slant. 


Whatever their educational procedures might have been, the 
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Greeks had a definite purpose behind their teaching. They sought to 
transmit to the pagans a complicated and sophisticated version of 
Christianity. The convert was expected to accept the new religion in 
all its complexity; there were to be no simplifications of Christianity 
for pagan consumption. Perhaps the outstanding example of this 
attitude is contained in a letter sent by Photius to Boris of Bulgaria 
shortly after the latter’s conversion. The purpose of the letter was to 
remind the king of his responsibility for maintaining orthodoxy in his 
kingdom.” He was informed that the orthodox Christian view was 
defined by the first seven ecumenical councils. Photius then plunged 
straight into an extensive discussion of each of these councils. In the 
process he involved Boris in such complicated issues as Arianism, 
Nestorianism, iconoclasm, and Christology.” Photius obviously ex- 
pected the new convert to know these things already or to learn them 
immediately. One is not surprised to find Boris writing to Rome 
shortly thereafter asking advice on a whole series of practical prob- 
lems,“ including such mundane matters as whether it was properly 
Christian for the new converts to continue wearing their ancient 
pantaloons.” Other evidence suggests that Photius’ complicated in- 
structions to Boris were not exceptional in Greek missionary circles. 
The recriminations flung back and forth between Rome and Con- 
stantinople over control of Bulgaria and the quarrels generated in 
Moravia between Greeks and Germans indicate that such highly com- 
plicated matters as the filioque question, the theological problems in- 
volved in the marriage of the clergy, the nature of confirmation, and 
the question of proper fasting customs were all introduced into mis- 
sionary areas.’ These problems seem not to have been discussed mere- 
ly in priestly circles. The Moravian prince, Svatopluk, is alleged to 
have become angry at the Greeks for their eternal theological dis- 
putes and their insistence that he become involved.” Occasionally 
there are hints that the Greeks went too far in theologizing among 
the pagans. Clement detected that the Greeks were talking over the 
heads of the pagans in the remote section of Bulgaria where he la- 
bored; he sought to remedy this condition by compiling simpler ser- 
mons and literature as a means of spreading Christianity. The 
available evidence suggests, then, that the missionaries from Con- 
stantinople taught their religion in all its Byzantine nuances. 


Moreover, the Greeks were willing to develop techniques to in- 
sure their success in transmitting such involved religious ideas. The 
presentation of the new faith in the native language is the chief evi- 
dence illustrating their concern that their religion be understood. Mis- 
sionaries were expected to converse fluently in pagan languages. 
Their intimate knowledge of the Slavic tongue was the chief reason 
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why Cyril and Methodius were sent to Moravia. The Slavic world 
knew they could expect missionaries who spoke their language. The 
Moravians, for example, requested Slavic speaking teachers from 
Constantinople because they were being confused by other foreigners 
who were unable to instruct them.” However, the most significant 
proof that the Greeks were willing to teach the pagans thoroughly 
was the decision to develop a written language and a liturgy in con- 
nection with the conversion of the Slavs. The familiar story of the 
successful efforts of Cyril and Methodius to develop a Slavic written 
language and to create a Slavic liturgy and the subsequent adoption 
of that liturgy over wide areas of the Slavic world cannot be retold 
here in all its details.” There is little doubt that Cyril and Methodius 
developed the new language and liturgy as a teaching device. Cer- 
tainly the undertaking was not conceived as a concession to avert de- 
feat by the pagans. Before their first trip to Moravia they had already 
developed the new written language and had set a minimum amount of 
Christian literature into the new language.‘' They devoted long years 
of labor to the further development of the Slavic liturgy.” Such reso- 
lute efforts indicate their serious intention of providing themselves 
with a tool for making Christianity comprehensible. What can be 
discovered concerning the kind of material eastern missionaries, and 
especially Cyril and Methodius,” translated from Greek into Slavic 
certainly indicates that the Greek intention was chiefly educational. 
Translation of scriptural selections, patristic selections, canonical 
collections, hagiography, and liturgical handbooks were especially 
prominent. Each of these types of literature had an instructive value. 
One must conclude, then, that the development of a native liturgy and 
literature was intended primarily as a way of presenting Christianity 
in all its complexity so that it would be understood by a pagan audience. 


The employment of a native liturgy perhaps ought not be dis- 
missed so simply. Taken in conjunction with the political and cultural 
aspects of eastern missionary method, it was the crucial factor by 
which the Greeks took advantage of all the forces operating in their 
favor. Christianity in a native language could well pass for a native 
religion; a pagan prince could Christianize his subjects with a mini- 
mum risk of seeming to submit to foreign domination. The adoption 
of a native liturgy and the development of a written language for 
liturgical and instructional purposes facilitated the progress of bar- 
baric society toward filling its need for Greek culture. Its use re- 
veals the inspiration moving Greek missionary thought and practice. 
Christianity was not to be presented as a religion foreign to the pa- 
gans, but as a means for the attainment of ends already desired. It 
was a Greek belief that Christianity was a religion for civilized and 
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sophisticated men. When the pagans and barbarians had nearly ac- 
cepted the Byzantine pattern of life, then they were privileged to be- 
come Christians. Having felt their own need for civilization and 
conversion, they were ready for the teachers of theology, literature, 
and philosophy, who could go among them, speaking a language that 
the pagans could understand and who could convert them to a well- 
rounded, comprehensive, and complete version of Christianity. 


The presentation of Christianity in a convincing manner was 
the greatest task of the western missionary. Because his political and 
cultural support was not as effective as was that of his eastern coun- 
terpart, he had to rely heavily on persuasive religious appeals to win 
converts. Although he used many of the techniques familiar to the 
Greeks, his religious approach to the pagans was different than 
that employed in the East. 

The western missionary made very little attempt to instruct his 
pagan audience in Christian dogma. Western missionary sources 
contain very little evidence bearing on matters of theology and its 
presentation to pagans. This gap in the western approach is forcibly 
illustrated by the criticism occasionally aimed at missionary methods 
by different churchmen. Alcuin angrily maintained that the repeated 
apostasy of the Saxons was due to the failure of missionaries to teach 
these pagans anything about the real nature of Christianity. Yet 
when he attempted to recommend a program for overcoming this 
situation, he advised that only a minimum of doctrinal instruction be 
presented to the pagans.’® The West apparently did not feel the ob- 
ligation to present the pagans with a thorough knowledge of Christian 
doctrine nor did it trust such instruction to convince the pagans. 


The technique most commonly used in the West was one of of- 
fering the pagans dramatic proof of the superiority of Christianity, 
such demonstrations often being staged so as to have the maximum 
emotional effect on the pagans. Western missionaries constantly de- 
stroyed pagan temples and idols in the presence of pagan audiences.” 
Interesting variations of this technique were worked out; for in- 
stance, a converted pagan priest in England mounted a stallion and 
took arms, both prohibited to priests by pagan practice, and went 
about Northumbria destroying temples.’ Missionaries desecrated pa- 
gan temples by using them for Christian worship. They boldly of- 
fered to trust their personal fate to the usual pagan procedures for 
reaching major decisions, like the casting of lots.” They incited Chris- 
tian armies to march through pagan lands.*” They staged awesome 
displays of Christian ritual.** They provoked pagan religious spokes- 
men into religious arguments”. What little can be recovered from 
their sermons reflects a like emphasis on dramatic and vivid contrasts 
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between Christianity and paganism. Missionary preaching was chiefly 
concerned with highly colored harangues on the folly of pagan prac- 
tices,’ on the weaknesses of pagan gods, on the contradictions in 
pagan mythology,” on the might of the Christian God,** and on the 
terrors of hell, especially for pagans.” 


3ehind this picture of western missionaries seeking to shock the 
pagan world into acceptance of Christianity lies the key to the west- 
ern method of presenting Christianity. The missionaries bent every 
effort to fit their religion to the pattern of religious behavior and 
thinking which was already familiar to the pagans. Gregory the Great 
perhaps best illustrates this attempt to understand and make use of 
pagan mentality when he advised his English charges to retain 
pagan temples as centers of Christian worship because the pagans 
were accustomed to these places, to permit the use of the same rituals 
in celebrating the feasts of the saints as were used to celebrate pagan 
feasts, and to allow the slaying and eating of animals in honor of the 
Christian God just as the pagans had done in honor of their ancient 
gods.** It is amazing to note the close parallel between the aspects of 
Christianity especially stressed by the missionaries and the basic con- 
cepts of paganism. For example, the missionaries made use of the trust 
which the pagans put in their gods to take care of their material wel- 
fare by emphasizing constantly that the Christian God would take 
care of them better. For instance, Anskar’s work in Sweden provoked 
some to argue that trade would be improved if the Swedes would ac- 
cept Christianity.*° Wilfrid of York is alleged to have won many 
converts in Frisia in 678-679 because the crops and the catch of fish 
were excellent during that year.” Eadbald of Kent is said to have been 
converted because he associated his ill-health with own apostasy.” 
Paulinus was careful to point out to Edwin of Northumbria that the 
latter’s escape from assassination and the birth of his child on the 
same day were due to the Christian God. At the meeting of Edwin’s 
council where the decision was taken to accept Christianity, a pagan 
priest argued that the Christian God was obviously better fitted to 
care for his adherents’ material needs than were the pagan gods.” 
Since the pagans possessed an elaborate mythology explaining the 
origin of the universe and its inhabitants, the missionaries countered 
with simplified versions of the scriptural account of the same sub- 
ject.” These are but two examples of the western attempt to make 
Christianity serve the needs of the pagans even more effectively than 
did their old religion. 

It is this aspect of western missionary method that savors so 


strongly of the barbarization of Christianity. The western mission- 
ary would have denied such an accusation. His immediate goal was 
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to convince the pagan to accept a new deity on the pagan’s own 
grounds, which end was achieved when the pagan was baptized. The 
corrective for the new convert’s ignorance of Christianity had still 
to be applied. Western missionary method envisaged a long period of 
education for the convert during which there was to be imposed on 
him a complete change of conduct designed to please the new God 
from whom he expected so much. This explains the deep concern of 
the western missionaries with such matters as dietary regulations, 
marriage customs, and standards of social conduct, all matters which 
loom large in the whole body of missionary literature, ecclesiastical 
legislation, papal directives, and law codes of the early Middle Ages. 
This also explains the preoccupation with organizational matters that 
accompanied the expansion of Christianity in the West. As soon as 
the pagans were converted all means were adopted to hold them to 
the Christian concept of good conduct and proper worship on the 
assumption that the pagan was bound to accept the dictates of the 
new God if he expected to benefit from his new religion. To the 
western pagan Christianity as presented by the missionaries must 
have seemed much more a new mode of living and worshipping than 
a theology and a system of doctrine. 


The differences in eastern and western missionary methods de- 
scribed above certainly suggest some basic differences existing be- 
tween eastern and western societies in the early Middie Ages. In mis- 
sionary affairs the eastern church already demonstrates its sub- 
servience to the state, its willingness to serve the ends of the emperor, 
and its lack of interest in a position of leadership. The western 
church had achieved a much more independent and aggressive position 
in society; in missionary activity it demonstrated an ability and an 
inclination to order other elements of society to its interest. Perhaps 
this difference is explained by another contrasting condition which 
missionary history points up. Byzantine government operated on a 
higher level of efficiency than did western governments. The de- 
pendence of eastern society on political means to spread Christianity 
recalls the old Roman Empire with its supreme confidence that any- 
thing could be done to a barbarian people if only it were involved in 
the net of imperial political power. The West, although sometimes 
attempting to utilize its political resources to win converts, could not 


equal the performance of the Byzantine government. Missionary his- 


tory also reveals that the East and the West were no longer in full 


agreement on what the true faith was. The differences in dogma, rit- 


ual, and concepts of the role of the faith in men’s lives indicates a 
growing gap between East and West. The uncompromising attitude 
which each society assumed when the two missionary efforts met 
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suggests that there was small hope of resolving these differences. Final- 
ly, and most difficult to sustain, missionary history suggests that a 
basic difference in outlook existed between East and West. The east- 
ern world went about its missionary business with an air of having 
achieved perfection. It offered to the pagans a chance to join the al- 
ready civilized world, the acceptance of Christianity being the final 
test of pagan preparedness. The West presented the aspect of a grow- 
ing civilization, one that needed yet to be built both in its material 
and its spiritual and intellectual phases. Cyril, the highly educated the- 
ologian, the dialectician, the linguist, the incomparable teacher, the 
philosopher, the favorite of the mighty basilcus, is the symbo! that 
the proud Byzantine world presented to the pagan. Boniface, the 
clearer of forests, the builder, the chider of kings and popes, the re- 
former, the ecclesiastical politician, the martyr is the symbol of the 
youthful, struggling West. 

However, these differences must not hide another consideration 
evident from missionary history. East and West drew their inspira- 
tion from a common source, namely, Christianity. The vigorous mis- 
sionary campaigns of the early Middle Ages demonstrate that the 
same Christian ideas motivated both societies, provided them with a 
sense of direction and established for each the norms of success or 
failure. In their common religious orientation the East and the West 
possessed such a large area of agreement that one hesitates to speak 
of their differences. Nothing would perhaps better illustrate this 
bond than the magnificent welcome and the high praises extended Cyril 
and Methodius, Greeks sent abroad by the Greek emperor to win 
converts for the Greek church, when they arrived in Rome in 867." 
Their success was praiseworthy in the eyes of all Christians. 


Finally missionary history suggests some important factors for 
the Slavs and Germans converted during the early Middle Ages. The 
Slavs, as a result of the fashion in which Christianity was presented 
to them, were oriented toward a concept of caesaropapism, the new 
religion and its organization being thoroughly bound up with the 
destinies of certain princes. They received a religion with a strong 
intellectual tinge which perhaps had an application to only a minor- 
ity, leaving the masses to make what they wanted or could of the new 
religion. They received a religious system which in its dependence 
upon the state, its complicated theology, and its native liturgies con- 
tained the seeds of particularism. 


For the Germans all these factors were of less significance. 
Christianity as presented to them favored the development of an in- 
dependent and aggressive church. The new religion placed a burden 
of moral and ethical reform on them much more than it did one of 
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intellectualism. The missionaries, working within the framework 
of an organized church more often than within one of local political 
conditions, tied the new converts into a universalist organization which 
struggled to integrate the lives of these converts into the stream of 
western civilization instead of permitting them to enjoy their own 
churches and their own Christianized culture. It is difficult to escape the 
conclusion that such differences in the way Christianity was present- 
ed to these groups had an important bearing on their later history. 
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ec. 1-9 (ed. Wilhelm Diekamp, Geschichts- 
quellen des Bisthums Miinster, IV. 
[ Miinster, 1881], pp. 6-14). 

Vita Lebuini antiqua (ed. A. Hof- 
meister, MGH, Scriptores, XXX2, 789- 
795); Huebald, Vita Sancti Lebwini 
(Migne, PL, CXXXII, 875-894); Vita 
Willehadi (ed. A. Poncelet, Acta Sane- 
torum, Nov., III, 842-851). 

Altfrid, Vita Liudgeri, Lib. I, e. 25, 29 
(ed. W. Diekamp, pp. 30,34). 


. For examples, see Codex Carolinus, #6, 


17, 24, 26, 35, 37, 39, 42, 50, 62 (ed. 
W. Gundlach, MGH, Ep., III, 488-489, 


33. 
34. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


43. 


44, 
45, 


. Aleuin, Ep. #112, 


. MGH, 


514-517, 528-529, 530-531, 542-542, 547- 
990, 551-552, 554-555, 570, 589-590). 
See the works cited in note 17, above. 
Concilia aevi karolini, I, #20 (ed. A. 
Werminghoff, MGH, Leges, Sectio III, 
Tomus 111, pp. 172-176); Aleuin, Ep. 
#107, 110, 111, 113 (ed. E. Diimmler, 
MGH, Ep., 1V, 153-154, 156-166). 


. Hauck, Kirchengeschichte Deutscilands, 


II, 711-726; Ernst Diimmler, Geschichte 
des Ostfrinkischen Reiches, 3 Bd. (2. 
Aud., Leipzig, 1887-1888), passim. 
Willibald, Vita Bonifatii, e« 4 (ed. W. 
Levison, MGH, SS. rer, Germ. in usum 
schol., pp. 16-17); Vita Willehadi, e. 6 
(ed. A. Poncelet, Acta Sanctorum, Nov., 
III, 844); Altfrid, Vita Liudgeri, Lib. 
I, e. 21 (ed, W. Diekamp, p. 25). 
Sigurd Abel and Bernhard Simson, 
Jahrbiicher des friinkischen Reiches un- 
ter Karl dem Grossen, I (2, Aufl., Leip- 
zig, 1883), passim; II (Leipzig, 1883), 
passim, for a record of these wars. 
Annales regni Francorum, a. 795, 797, 
798, 804 (ed. F. Kurze, MGH, SS. rer. 
Germ, in usum schol. [Hanover, 1895], 
pp. 96, 100, 104, 118). 

113, 174 (ed. E. 
Diimmler, MGH, Ep., IV, 162-166, 289). 
Capitularia, I, #26 (ed. A. 
Boretius, pp. 68-70), 


. Altfrid, Vita Liudgeri, Lib. I, ¢. 23-24 


(ed. W. Diekamp, pp. 27-29); Vita 
Willehadi, ec. 8-9 (ed. A. Poncelet, 


Acta Sanctorum, Nov., III, 845). 


2. Among the missionaries famed as church 


builders under particularly difficult con- 
ditions were Willibrord (Aleuin, Vita 
Willibrordi, e. 12, ed. W. Levison, MGH, 
SS. rer, Merov., VII, 126-127) ; Boniface 
in Hesse and Thuringia (Boniface, Ep. 
#24, 25, ed. M. Tangl, MGH, Ep. 
Select., I, 42-44; Willibald, Vita Boni- 
fatii, e. 5-6, ed. W. Levison, MGH, SS. 
rer. Germ, in usum schol., pp. 18-36) ; 
Liudger in northern Frisia (Altfrid, 
Vita Liudgeri, Lib. I, ¢. 17-24, ed. W. 
Diekamp, pp. 21-29); Augustine and 
Paulinus in England (Bede, I, e. 33; IT, 
c. 3, 14-16, ed. Giles, pp. 60-61, 72-74, 
96-101); Willehad in Frisia and Sax- 
ony (Vita Willehadi, e. 5, ed. A. 
Poncelet, Acta Sanctorum, Nov., III, 
844); Sturmi in southern Saxony 
(Higilis, Vita Sturmi, ec. 22, ed. G. 
Pertz, MGH, Scriptores, II, 376); the 
Bavarian missionaries sent into Car- 
inthia (De conversione Bagoariorum et 
Carantanorum libellus, ce. 5 (ed. W. 
Wattenbach, MGH, Scriptores, XI, 7-8). 
Nun of Heidenheim, Vita Wynnebaldi, 
e. 7, ff. (ed. O. Holder-Egger, MGH, 
Scriptores, XV, 111, ff.); Higilis, Vita 
Sturmi, ec. 13 (ed. G. Pertz, MGH, 
Scriptores, II, 370-371) ; Vita secunda s. 
Liudgeri, Lib. I, ¢. 28-30 (ed. W. Die- 
kamp, pp. 74-78). 

Lupus, Vita Wigberti, ec. 9 (ed. O, Hold- 
er-Egger, MGH, Scriptores, XV, 41). 
Nun of Heidenheim, Vita Wynnebaldi, 
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e. 11-12 (ed. O. Holder-Egger, MGH, 
Scriptores, XV, 115); LEigilis, Vita 
Sturmi, ec. 20 (ed. G. Pertz, MGH, 
Scriptores, II, 375). 

Liudger, Vita Gregorii, ec. 11 (ed. O. 
Holder-Egger, MGH, Scriptores, XV, 75- 
76); Lupus, Vita Wigberti, c. 5-6 (ed. 
O. Holder-Egger, MGH, Scriptores, XV, 
39-40), 

For examples of Boniface’s interest in 
books and learning while he was en- 
gaged in missionary work see Boniface, 
Ep. #9, 27, 30, 34, 63, 76, 91, 96, 103 
(ed. M. Tangl, MGH, Ep. Select., I, 
4-7, 47-49, 54, 58-59, 128-132, 158-159, 
206-208, 216-217, 225-227). 


48. Jonas, Vita Columbani (ed. B. Krusch, 
MGH, SS. rer. Merov., IV, 65-108. 
49. Vie de Constantin, ¢. 4-5, 13 (tr. 


50. 


62. 


. Vita s. 


Dvornik, pp. 352-354, 371-372). 

Ibid., e. 15, p. 373; Vie de Méthode, e. 
5 (tr. Dvornik, pp. 385-386). 
Clementis, ec. 4 (Migne, PG, 
CXXVI, 1200-1201). 


. Vie de Méthode, e. 8, 10 (tr. Dvornik, 


pp. 387, 389); Vie de Constantin, e, 15 
(tr. Dvornik, pp. 374-375). 


. Vie de Méthode, e. 8 (tr. Dvornik, pp. 


387-388). 


. John VIII, Ep. #200-201 (ed. E. Cas- 


par, MGH, Ep., VII, 160-161). 


. Vie de Méthode, ce. 9 (tr. Dvornik, p. 


388); De conversione Bagoariorum et 
Carantanorum libellus, ¢, 12-14 (ed. W. 
Wattenbach, MGH, Scriptores, XI, 13- 
14). 


. Migne, PG, CII, 722-737. 


Vita s. Clementis, ec. 18 (Migne, PG, 
CXXVI, 1224-1225). 


. Dvornik, Les slaves, Byzance et Rome au 


1Xe siécle, pp. 312-322; Runciman, A 
History of the First Bulgar Empire, 
pp. 137-143. 


. Vie de Méthode, e. 17 (tr. Dvornik, p. 


392); Vita s. Clementis, ec. 12 (Migne, 
PG, CXXVI, 1216-1217). 


. Ibid., e, 18, 1224-1225. 
. Vie de Méthode, e. 15 (tr. Dvornik, p. 


391). 
Photins, Ep., Lib, I, #8, ¢. 1-3 (Migne, 
PG, CII, 628-629). 


. Ibid., e. 4-21, 629-657. 
. Nicholas I, Ep. #99 (ed. E. Perels, 


MGH, Ep., VI, 568-600). 


. Tbid., e. 59, p. 588: ‘*Femoralibus. ’’ 
. For some typical examples of these dis- 


putes see Photius, Ep. (Migne PG, 
CIT, 725-736) ; Vie de Méthode, ce, 12 (tr. 
Dvornik, p. 390); Vita s. Clementis, ¢. 
5. 8, 9, 10 Migne, PG, CXXVI, 1201, 
1204, 1208-1209, 1212-1213); Stephan 
V, Epistolae passim Collectae, quotquot 
ad res Germanicas spectant, #1 (ed. G. 
Laehr, MGH, Ep., VII, 355-358); 


Stephan V, Fraqmenti Regestri, #33 
(ed, E. Caspar, MGH, Ep., VII, 353); 
Nicholas I, Ep. #99, 100 (ed. E. Perels, 
MGH, Ep., VI, 568-600, 603-604). 

. Vita s. Clementis, ec. 10 (Migne, PG, 
CXXVI, 1213). Proof of Svatopluk’s 


68. 


69. 


75. 


KE 
78. 


ject 


~ bid, ¢.. 15, 


involvement is clearly indicated in the 
papal letters concerning these disputes; 
see those of Stephan V, cited above 
in note 66, and John VIII, Ep. #200, 
255 (ed. E. Caspar, MGH, Ep., VII, 160, 
222-224). 

Vita s. Clementis, e. 
CXXVI, 1228-1229). 
Vie de Constantin, e, 14 (tr. Dvornik, 
pp. 372-373); Vie de Méthode, ¢. 5 (tr. 
Dvornik, 385-386). 


10 (Migne, PG, 


. The basic source for this point is Vie 


de Constantin, e. 14 (tr. Dvornik, pp. 
372-373). The bibliography on the sub- 
is too vast to provide even a 
representative selection here. 


1. Ibid., e. 14, pp. 372-373. 
72. Ibid., e, 15, p. 373; Vie de Méthode, e. 


15 (tr. Dvornik, p. 391). 
p. 381; Vie de Constantin, 
e. 15 (tr. Dvornik, p. 373). 


. For instance, western missionaries were 


deeply concerned with teaching; see Al- 
cuin, Vita Willibrordi, ce. 9 (ed. W. 
Levison, MGH, SS. rer. Merov., VII, 
123-124); De conversione Bagoariorum 
et Carantanorum libellus, e. 4 (ed. W. 
Wattenbach, MGH, Scriptores, XI, 7); 
Vita Willehadi, ec. 2 (ed. A. Poneelet, 
Acta Sanctorum, Nov., LIT, 843); Alt- 
frid, Vita Liudgeri, Lib, I, e. 5, 9-12 
ed. W. Diekamp, pp. 10, 14-17); Bede, 
I, ¢. 26 (ed. Giles, p. 39); Rimbert, 
Vita Anskarii, ec. 8, 24 (ed. G. Waitz, 
MGH, SS. rer. Germ. in usum scehol., 
30, 52-53); Liudger, Vita Gregorii, e¢. 
11 (ed. O. Holder-Egger, MGH, Scrip- 
tores, XV, 75); Lupus, Vita Wigberti, 
ce. 5-6 (MGH, Scriptores, XV, 39-40). 
They also educated native clergy; Alt- 
frid, Vita Liudgeri, Lib. I, e, 1-12 
(ed. W. Diekamp, pp. 6-17); Liudger, 
Vita Gregorii, e. 11 (ed. O. Holder- 
Egger, MGH, Scriptores, XV, 75-76); 
Eigilis, Vita Sturmi, ec. 2 (ed. G, Pertz, 
MGH, Scriptores, II, 366); Rimbert, 
Vita Anskarti, ec. 8 (ed. G. Waitz, MGH, 
SS. rer, Germ, in usum schol. p. 30). 
Aleuin, Ep. #110-113 (ed. E. Diimmler, 
MGH, Ep., IV, 156-166). 


. For typical examples of the destruc- 


tion of pagan temples and idols see Vita 
Amandi, I, ce. 15 (ed. B. Kruseh, 
MGH, SS. rer. Merov., V, 439); Vita 
Eligii, Lib. II, e. 8 (ed. B. Krusch, op. 
cit., IV, 700); Vita Huaberti, ¢. 3 
(ed. W. Levison, op. cit., VI, 484-485) ; 
Aleuin, Vita Willibror’, e. 10, 14 (ed. 
W. Levison, op. cit., VIT, 124-125, 128); 
Willibald. Vita Bonifatii, ¢. 6, 8 (ed. 
W. Levison, MGH, SS. rer. Germ. in 
usum schol., pp. 31-32, 47); Vita 
Willehadi, c. 4 (ed. A. Poneelet, Acta 
Sanctorum, Nov., ITI, 843); Altfrid, 
Vita Liudgeri, Lib. I, ce. 16, 22 (ed. W. 


Diekamp, pp. 20. 26); Eigilis, Vita 
Sturmi, e. 22 (ed. G, Pertz, MGH, 
Scriptores, II, 376). 


Bede, IT, ec. 13 (ed. Giles, pp. 95-96). 
Alevin, Vita Willibrordi, ec, 10 (ed. W. 
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Levison, MGH, SS. rer. Merov., VII, 
124-125) ; Gregory I, Reg. XI, #56 (ed. 
P. Ewald and L. Hartmann, MGH, Ep., 
II, 331). 


. Vita Willehadi, e. 3 (ed. A. Poncelet, 


Acta Sanctorum, Nov., III, 843); 
Aleuin, Vita Willibrordi, e. 10-11 (ed. 
W. Levison, MGH, SS. rer. Merov., 
VIT, 124-126). 

For some sample appeals for Frankish 
rulers to use military attacks on pagans 
see Boniface, Ep. #120 (ed. M. Tangl, 
MGH, Ep. Select., I, 256); Angilbertus, 
De conversione Saxonum carmen. vy. 
27-29, 87-46, 48, 56-62 (ed. E. Ditmmler, 
MGH, Poetae latini aevi carolini, I, 
380-381) ; Codex Carolinus, #117, 24, 26, 
35, 37, 39, 42, 50. 62 (ed. W. Gundlach, 
MGH, Ep., III, 514-517, 528-529, 531, 
542-548, 547-550, 551-552, 554-555, 570, 
589-590); Aleuin, Ep. #119, 171 (ed. 
E. Diimmler, MGH, Ep., IV, 174, 282). 
Bede, I, e. 25; V.e¢. 10 (ed. Giles, pp. 38, 
250); Altfrid, Vita Liudgeri, Lib. I, e. 
22 (ed. W. Diekamp, p. 26). 


2. Vita Lebuini antiqua, e. 4-6 (ed. A. 


Hofmeister, MGH, Scriptores, XXX2, 
793-794) : Huebald, Vita Sancti Lebwini, 
e, 8-13 (Migne, PL, CXXXIT. 884-890) : 
Vita Wulframni, ec. 9 (ed. W. Levison, 
MGH, SS. rer. Merov., V. 668). 


. For some samples of thinking on this 


subject see Aleuin, Ep. #107 (ed. E. 
Tiimmier, MGH, Ep., IV, 153-154): 
Ratio de cathecizandis rudibus, ¢,. iii 
(ed. Joseph Michael Heer, Fin karol- 
ingischer Missions-Katechismus, 'Frei- 
burg im Breisgau, 1911], pp. 82-83); 
Pirmin, De singulis libris canonicis scar- 
apsus (Migne, PL, LXXXIX, 1041- 
1042); Rudolph of Fulda, Translatio 
s. Alexandri, e. 2-3 (ed. G. Pertz, MGH, 
Scrintores, II, 675-676); Vita Wille- 
hadi, e. 3 (ed. A. Poncelet, Acta Sanc- 
torum, Nov., ITT, 843); Boniface. Ep. 
#26, 28, 32, 50, 51 (ed. M. Tang, 
MGH, Ep. Select., I, 44-47, 49-52, 55- 
56, 80-92); Ermoldus Nigellus, In 
honorem Hludowici carmen, Lib. IV, v. 
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ua 
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88, 


89. 


90. 


91. 
92. 
93. 


94, 


. Boniface, 


. Alenin, 


1947-1957 (ed. E. Faral, Les classiques 
de U’histoire de France au Moyen Age 
[Paris, 1932], p. 148). 

Boniface, Zp. 423 (ed. M. Tangl, MGH, 
Ep. Select., I, 38-41); Ratio de cathe- 
cizandis rudibus, e. vi (ed. J. Heer, pp. 
87-88) ; Hucbald, Vita Sancti Lebwini, ¢. 
12 (Migne, PL, CXXXII, 889); Pope 
Boniface V’s letter to Edwin of North- 
umbria in Bede, II, ¢..10 (ed. Giles, 
85-88), 


. Boniface, Ep. #23 (ed. M. Tangl, MGH, 


Ep. Select., I, 38-41); Ermoldus Nigel- 
lus, In honorem Hludowici carmen, Lib, 
IV, v. 1911-1945 (ed. E. Faral, pp. 146, 


148). 

Ep. #21 (ed. M. Tangl, 
MGH, Ep. Select., I, 35-36); Ratio de 
cathecizandis rudibus, e. vi (ed. J. 
Heer, pp. 87-88); Vita Willehadi, e, 3 
(ed. A. Ponecelet, Acta Sanctorum, Nov., 
IY, 843); Aleuin, Vita Willibrordi, e. 
11 (ed. W. Levison, MGH, SS. rer. 
Merov., VII, 125). 
Ep. #110 (ed. E. Diimmler, 
MGH, Ep., IV, 158-159); Vita Wutl- 
framni, e«. 9 (ed. W. Levison, MGH, 
SS. rer. Merov., V, 668); Boniface, Ep. 
#10 (ed. M.Tang!, MGH, Ep. Select., 
I, 7-15). 
Gregory I, Reg. XI, #56 (ed. P. Ewald 
and L. Hartmann, MGH, Ep., IT, 331). 
Rimbert, Vita Anskarii, e. 27 (ed. G. 
Waitz, MGH, SS. rer. Germ. in usum 
schol., p. 58). 
Eddius Stephanus, The Life of Bishop 
Wilfrid, e. 26 (text, translation, and 
notes by Bertram Colgrave [Cambridge, 
England, 19271, p. 52). 
Bede, II, ¢. 5-6 (ed. Giles, pp. 76-79). 
Tbid., TI, ¢. 9, 18, po. 84-85, 94-95. 
See above, note 85, for references 
illustrating how the Christian version 
of the origin and development of the 
world ought to be explained to pagans. 
Vie de Constantin, e. 17-18 (tr. Dvornik, 
pp. 378-380): Vita (sancti Cyrilli) eum 
translatione s. Clementis, e. 8-12 (Acta 
Sanctorum, Martius, II, 21-22). 











GNOSIS REVISITED 


Rosert M. Grant, University of Chicago 


Two problems are involved in the analysis of gnosticism. First 
comes the criticism of the sources. Since most of our information 
about gnosis still comes from the church fathers, we must try to de- 
termine how reliably such writers as Irenaeus, Hippolytus, and Epi- 
phanius have reproduced their sources. in this connection Sagnard’s 
La gnose valentinienne et le témoignage de saint Irénée (Paris, 1947), 
is especially useful since it establishes Irenaeus’ essential trustworthi- 
ness. Second comes the interpretation of the gnostic text once it has 
been established. At this point there is much disagreement among 
modern scholars.’ In general the older way of looking at gnosticism, 
set forth by such scholars as De Faye, Leisegang, Casey, Nock, and 
most recently Sagnard, is based on description and historical investi- 
gation, with emphasis laid on the search for sources and interrelations. 
Ideally, proof of the existence of these sources and interrelations is 
offered, and the proof is based on historical probabilities. 

A newer way of approach was set forth in 1934 by Hans Jonas, 
a pupil of Rudolf Bultmann, in his Gnosis und spitantiker Geist, part 
I. Part II has never appeared. Jonas’ method, like his master’s, is 
partly philological and partly intuitional. He believes that by appre- 
hending the “form” of a gnostic system and filling in missing links one 
can come to understand the system from within. Chronology and 
source-criticism become largely irrelevant. To some extent Jonas 
builds on the foundations laid by Wilhelm Bousset. 

An offshoot of Jonas’ method is to be found in the understanding 
of gnosticism as ancient psychology, based on gnostic experience. Such 
a method was employed to some extent by Hans Leisegang in Die 
Gnosis (1924), but it has been carried much further by H. C. Puech 
in Le manichéisme (1949) and by Gilles Quispel in various studies. 
Sometimes this method is employed cautiously, as in Quispel’s 
analysis of Basilides’ doctrine of man (Eranos-Jahrbuch 1948); 
sometimes it is presented without qualifications. In Gnosis als Welt- 
religion (1952) Quispel states flatly that ‘Gnosis ist mythische Pro- 
jektion der Selbsterfahrung.” 

Both Puech and Quispel believe that gnosis is based on and ex- 
pressed in “tragic myth.” At this point they rely on the patristic criticism 
of gnostic mythology. They do not always recognize, however, that when 
the fathers, usually trained in literary criticism, call something a 
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“tragic myth” they mean only that it is an untrue story such as one 
would see presented in a tragedy. Their analysis is literary, not psy- 
chological, and it cannot be transmuted into a ground for psychologi- 
cal treatment. The only ancient writer who really refers to the “trag- 
ic” content of the gnostic myths seems to be Plotinus (Eun. 2, 9, 13). 

The basic question is this. Can we dispense with the older histori- 
cal criticism of gnostic thought and simply translate gnosis into psy- 
chology or any other modern philosophical-theological construction, 
or do we have to keep digging away at sources and interrelations? It is 
my contention that the modern short-cut method results only in a 
short-circuit. In many instances to understand the sources is to un-- 
derstand the system; at any rate, the system cannot be understood 
apart from the sources. In other words, often the “form” of a gnostic 
system is given it not so much by the psychological experience of its 
author (easier to mention than to find) as by the sources he uses. 

The example which can be used in testing this view is the book 
Baruch by a gnostic named Justin. He wrote this treatise, along with 
others totally lost, at the end of the second century or the beginning 
of the third. Our only direct evidence concerning it is given in fairly 
full excerpts cited by Hippolytus in his Refutation of all heresies (5, 
24, 2—27, 5). At a later time it seems to have influenced Marcionites 
known to the Syrian Eznik (cf. Harnack, Marcion, 374*). 

3efore approaching Justin’s mythology we must clear away 
several misconceptions ancient and modern. Hippolytus himself is 
baffled by Justin. He prefixes to his account a story of Heracles and 
the Echidna taken from Herodotus 4, 8-10. This story actually has 
nothing to do with Justin’s myth, for the three sons of Heracles and 
the Echidna are certainly not the three cosmic principles of Justin. It 
is a story intended to demonstrate Hippolytus’ scholarly ability. He 
gives similar prefaces, usually equally irrelevant, for other gnostic 
systems. At another point he says that Justin’s system is like that of 
Basilides (Ref. 10, 15, 1). It is not. Finally, what is apparently a mar- 
ginal gloss calls the whole fifth book ‘“‘Naassenes—fifth.” It is the fifth 
book, but Justin is not a Naassene. 

The most recent study of Justin is that of Ernst Haenchen in 
the Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche 50 (1953), 123-58. Haen- 
chen combines a great deal of valuable information with readiness to 
eliminate difficult passages as insertions, along with zeal for finding a 
primary “gnostic myth.” He refuses to look for earlier written sources 
and prefers to speak of motifs. This refusal is too vigorous. 





Let us turn to Justin. In his view the universe owes its origin to 
three principles, two male and one female. The first is the Good, the 
only one who can be so called (Mark 10, 18, a favorite gnostic text). 
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He possesses foreknowledge of everything and dwells in light above 
the heaven; he is identical with the cosmic Priapus (Haenchen rejects 
this). The second is the Father of everything generated or created, 
Elohim; he does not possess foreknowledge and is unknown and invis- 
ible. The third is the female principle, Eden. Like the Father, she lacks 
foreknowledge. She is irascible, double-minded and double-bodied. 
In fact, she is half virgin and half viper; thus she is the Echidna of 
Orphic cosmogony. Her rdle in the system is essentially that of matter. 

As a result of the love of the Father Elohim and the female 
Eden, twenty-four angels were produced; ‘Elohim planted a paradise 
(the angels) in Eden” (Gen. 2, 8). Twelve resembled their father. 
These were Michael, Amen, Baruch, Gabriel, and Essadaeus (EI- 
Shaddai), as well as seven more whose names have been lost. Twelve 
resembled their mother. These were Babel, Achamoth, Naas, Bel, 
Beliar, Satan, Sael (Sheol), Adonai, Kauithan, Pharaoth, Karkame- 
nos, and Lathen.” These angels are the equivalent of the trees in 
the garden of Eden; the tree of life is Baruch, while the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil is Naas. The twelve angels of Elohim form- 
ed man from the earth, or rather from the human portions of Eden; 
Elohim gave him the spirit, Eden the soul. Adam and Eve were 
fashioned as eternal images of the marriage and love of Elohim and 
Eden (“our image and likeness,” Gen. 1, 26). They commanded 
Adam and Eve to “increase and multiply and inherit the earth” 
(Gen. 1, 28)—i. e., Eden. Human marriage and love are a continual 
memorial of the relation of Elohim and Eden.’ 

The twelve angels of Eden, on the other hand, were divided into 
four groups (the seasons) after the four rivers flowing from Eden. 
They are the twelve signs of the Zodiac, constantly circling about the 
earth and bringing various tribulations upon it.* 


The origin of evil is not directly due to them, even though they 
are called a “flow of evil.’”* Elohim ascended to contemplate the uni- 
verse and to see if it lacked anything. When he had ascended above 
the heaven he saw a light brighter than that which he had made,° and 
recognizing that he was not the Lord,’ he appealed for admission 
through the gate. 


Open the gates for me so that I may enter and acknowledge the Lord; 
for I thought that I was the Lord. 


A voice replied, 


This is the gate of the Lord; the just enter through it.® 


Therefore, since Elohim was just, the Good admitted him and seated 
him at his right hand. Overcome by remorse, the Father Elohim 
wanted to overturn the universe and recover his spirit from men 
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(Gen. 6, 3), but the Good reminded him that the world and men were 
good (Gen. 1, 31), for they originated in the mutual love of Elohim 
and Eden. The Good’s statement is curiously reminiscent of John 21, 
oe. 


Let Eden have the creation If I wish him to remain till I come, 
as long as she wishes; what is that to you? 
you stay with me. you follow me. 


It also recalls God’s word to Moses in Deuteronomy 5, 31: “You 
stand with me, and I will tell you the commandments and the or- 
dinances and the judgments which you shall teach them.” 

Evil, was not due precisely to Elohim’s departure but to Eden’s 
consequent frustration. In her grief she gathered her angels around 
her and adorned herself attractively so that Elohim would desire her 
again and return.”® When this attempt failed, she ordered Babel 
(Aphrodite) to bring about adultery and divorce among men so that 
Elohim’s spirit might suffer the same torment as Eden herself.* At 
the same time she empowered Naas to punish Elohim’s spirit in men 
for his abandoning her and breaking his marriage compact. Naas 
seduced both Adam and Eve (thus originating both pederasty and 
adultery )*” and transgressed the first law, to increase and multiply. 
Elohim had sent his third angel, Baruch, to command men not to eat 
of Naas, the tree of knowledge. He could eat of the other trees, for 
although like their mother they had passions, they did not transgress 
the law. Passion in itself is not evil. 

In this way Elohim brought about both evil and good. By leaving 
Eden he became the ultimate cause of evil (cf. Isaiah 45, 7), but by 
ascending he showed men how to ascend. Elohim has sent Baruch to 
contend with Naas on four other occasions. The first mission was to 
Moses, but Naas “overshadowed” the commandments of Baruch and 
made his own commandments heard. Thus’ the soul was set against 
the spirit and the spirit against the soul. The second was to the proph- 
ets, so that the spirit might escape from the evil creation;® but 
Naas seduced the prophets and men did not follow Baruch’s words. 
The third was to Heracles, a prophet from the uncircumcision, who 
performed twelve labors against the twelve angels of Naas.“ Un- 
fortunately, when he seemed to be victorious he was seduced by 
Omphale (Babel-Aphrodite), who took away his power, the com- 
mandments of Baruch. She exchanged clothing with him and put on 
him the power of Eden.” Thus his work became ineffective. 

Finally, “in the days of king Herod, Baruch was sent to 
Nazareth, where he found Jesus, the twelve-year-old son’ of Joseph 
and Mary, feeding sheep.’* He told him the Justinian gospel and said to 
him, “Jesus, son of man, do not be seduced but proclaim this message 
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io men and tell them about the Father and about the Good, and 
ascend to the Good and sit there with Elohim, the Father of us all.’ 
Jesus replied, “Lord, I will do all (these) things,” and kept his prom- 
ise by remaining faithful to Baruch in spite of the attempt of Naas 
to seduce him. In anger Naas had him crucified, but he left his body 
to Eden by the cross (“Woman, you have your son,” John 19, 26), 
committed the Father’s spirit into his hands (Luke 23, 46), and 
ascended to the Good.”° 

With this key one can understand Greek mythology and the 
Old Testament. The swan is Elohim, Leda Eden; the eagle is Naas, 
Ganymede Adam; the gold is Elohim, Danae Eden. “Hear, heaven, 
and give ear, earth; the Lord has spoken” (Is. 1; 2): in this verse 
heaven is Elohim’s spirit in men, earth is the soul given by Eden, and 
the Lord is Baruch. “Israel did not know me” (Is. 1, 3): Israel is 
Eden; if she had known that Elohim was with the Good she would not 
have mistreated the spirit in men through her ignorance of the Father. 
The fornication of the earth in Hosea 1, 2 refers to Eden. 


The statement that in Hosea 1, 2 the prophet has expressed the 
whole mystery” illuminates the biblical relations of Justin’s system. 
Married love and its frustration is a symbol of the relation between 
God and his people in the first two chapters of Hosea, as well as in 
some of the later prophets. Similarly in early rabbinic exegesis the 
Song of Songs was understood to refer to God and Israel;” and 
in the Song we read of the search of the girl for her beloved, whom 
she cannot find because he has left her (5, 6), and of her indentifica- 
tion with a garden (4, 12-5, 1). In this connection it is significant that 
one of Eden’s angels is called Karkamenos, presumably a Greek form 
for karkom, the “saffron plant” in the garden of Cant. 4, 14. Other 
angels include Pharaoth (Pharaoh), called a tree in Eden in Ezekiel 
31, 9. 18; Kauithan (Leviathan), identified with him in Ezek. 29, 3 

(32, 2); Sael, (Sheol), associated with him in Ezek. 31, 16-17 (cf. 
Is. 5, 14; 14, 9), and Babel, found not only in Gen. 11, 9 but also 
in Isaiah 14, 4, where its king is brought down to Sheol (14, 9). La- 
then may be a variant for Leviathan. The other angels are Achamoth 
(wisdom), Naas (the serpent), the Bel, Beliar and, Satan, as well as 
Adonaios (Adonai). It is obvious that all this comes from the Old 
Testament or from Jewish aprocryphal literature. In the Psalms of 
Solomon (14, 3) the trees in the garden of Eden are identified with 
the holy ones of God. 

Christian exegetes were naturally accustomed to allegorize the 
“fornication of the earth” in Hosea 1, 2.” Such allegorization also 
prepared the way for Justin. 

Now we must ask what the foundation of the system really is. Is 
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it Greek or oriental? Is it Jewish of Christian or gnostic? The answer 
to this question can be given at once. Undoubtedly Justin’s expression 
of the myth is Jewish, Christian, and gnostic. Undoubtedly it has 
oriental and astrological coloring. But the myth itself is a Greek 
cosmogonic myth taken from the ancient treatise of Pherecydes of 
Syros, highly valued in the second century of our era.” 

Pherecydes spoke of three primal principles, Zeus, Chronos ( Kron- 
os), and Chthonié. When Zeus was about to create the universe, he 
“changed into Eros” and married Chthonié (earth )—a marriage which 
was the archetype of all human marriages.” His union with her 
produced gods and men. Later there was a conflict between Kronos 
and the forces of Ophioneus, the “‘snaky one.’ Maximus of Tyre 
says that Pherecydes described “Zeus and Chthonié and the Eros 
in them and the birth of Ophioneus and the conflict of the gods.” E. 
Wiist points out that Maximus is a little confused,”® but his confu- 
sion brings us even closer to Justin. After Kronos had defeated the 
forces of Ophioneus he received a crown, presumably from Zeus.” 

Pherecydes also taught, or was regarded as teaching, that there 
were two kinds of spirits in men, a divine and an earthly. He appar- 
ently used the words “soul” and “spirit” without differentiation, but 
we cannot be sure. According to Porphyry, he used such expressions 
as “doors” and “gates” to refer to the births and rebirths of souls.” 
With these we may compare the “gates” of Justin. 

Obviously a highly developed myth of this sort lies at the base 
of Justin’s system. How can we account for the translation of Pherecy- 
des into Jewish-oriental terminology? The connecting link seems to 
lie in the statement of Philo of Byblos that ‘‘Pherecydes took his 
point of departure from the Phoenicians.*” The same Philo mentions 
the Phoenician god El-Kronos,®” and the identification of Kronos 
with Elohim was not uncommon.** Justin has combined Zeus with 
Kronos and assigned the highest place of all to Priapus, the Good. The 
twelve angels of Elohim are probably the twelve Olympian gods, while 
those of Eden are the Titans, who follow Ophioneus. 

The Good is Priapus, the life-principle, 

who created before (prin-poiesas) there was anything; he is called 

Priapus because he prefabricated everything. For this reason he is 

erected in every temple, is honored by all creation, and before him on 


the roads carries fruits, i. e., the fruits of creation, of which he was the 
cause, prefabricating the creation before there was any. 


This is the god who dwells in light above. We know that in the Ro- 
man period Priapus was often identified with other gods,” and his 
cosmic significance was recognized. The Stoic Cornutus (c. 27) 
speaks of his generating and preserving what he generates. In the 
second century Arrian identifies him with Helios, the sun God. Jus- 
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tin goes a little further and treats him as the cosmic source of all 
life. This notion is Stoic.** 

Haenchen argues that Justin’s system has room only for “the 
Good,” who does not love the world but remains far from it in self- 
sufficiency. Since “the Good” is not said to be entirely unknown 
(though Haenchen says he is), and since “the Good’ actually re- 
strains Elohim from overturning the world and allows the just to enter 
to the light above, he cannot be called entirely self-sufficient and he 
could easily be identified with the cosmic Priapus, the élan vital to 
which earthly life owes its existence. Elohim is not independent of 
the Good (though Haenchen says he is); Elohim gradually comes 
to recognize the Good Priapus as Lord. 

The myth begins, then, with the origin of the universe and re- 
lies on an allegorical exposition of Pherecydes for its framework. 
Pherecydes gives the form and most of the content, but the terminology 
is largely derived from the Old Testament and Jewish apocryphal 
literature. 

The story of redemption is based largely on the Old Testament 
as a kind of negative preparation for the New, though Heracles is 
introduced as almost a prototype of the apostle Paul. It may be 
worth recalling that in 1 Clement Paul had already been treated as 
an archetypal Christian athlete. Here Heracles is important because 
his twelve (zodiacal) labors (cf. Clement Strom. 5, 103, 5; “‘phil- 
osophers” in Lydus, De mens. 4, 67, p. 121 Wiinsch) and his seduc- 
tion by Omphale could be fitted into Justin’s system. 

But what is redemption? The human situation involves the op- 
position of soul to spirit, as expressed in 1 Corinthians 2, 14; the angel 
of Eden dwelling in Moses overshadowed the commandments of 
Baruch and made Moses hear the commandments of Naas; therefore 
the soul is set against the spirit and the spirit against the soul. We 
may compare Galatians 5, 21, and for the relation of the Mosaic law 
to this, Romans 7. 

Such an opposition of soul to spirit is also found among the 
Valentinians. The spirituals put off their souls and become intelligible 
spirits, to be given as brides to the angels about the Savior.** 

Is it oriental, as modern scholars have often claimed? The pres- 
ence of an analogous doctrine in Pherecydes should remind us of its 
Greek origin, and Haenchen rightly observes that Justin does not re- 
gard matter. as essentially evil. The notion of evil matter is often 
oriental, but Justin does not share it. His idea seems more akin to 
Greek philosophy. 

The redemption of the spirit comes by following the preaching 
of Baruch’s messengers and by following the example of the Father 
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Elohim and especially Jesus—by being washed in the waters above 
the firmament (Genesis 1, 6-7), as the Father was washed, by drink- 
ing from the living water (John 4) as the Father drank. For spiritual 
being there is a spiritual baptism (John 3, 3-5). This doctrine too is 
Valentinian.* When the spiritual man is redeemed he takes an oath; 
he swears “by the one above all, the Good, to keep these mysteries and 
to tell them to no one and not to return from the Good to the creation.” 

Justin’s notion of redemption is at once gnostic and Christian. 
He takes his point of departure from Pauline theology as set forth 
in Romans, Galatians, and 1 Corinthians, and tries to make this the- 
ology intelligible in a world where Pherecydes meant something, or 
anything. 

Can we then say that his sources are unimportant? On the con- 
trary, his use of Pherecydes is highly significant, since it reveals the 
cosmogonic atmosphere of Graeco-Roman syncretism in which he 
works. To Justin, Pherecydes gives the true symbolical picture of 
“creation.” With this picture he must correlate the narrative in 
Genesis. He understands Genesis in the light of Pherecydes. And 
since he knows that Pherecydes wrote allegory he is free to interpret 
the allegory by relating it to Jewish apocryphal literature, not to 
mention other stories of Greek mythology. On the other hand, 
Pherecydes does not give him an understanding of redemption. There- 
fore he turns to Pauline-Valentinian gnosticism for an analysis of 
human nature. 

The essential feature of human existence he finds in love, not the 
agapé of Paul but the eros of Plato and others. Sexual love is the 
source of all life. It has its origin in Priapus, the Good, and is ex- 
pressed in the universe which is the result of the mutual love of Elo- 
him and Eden. Nevertheless, sexual love, at least on earth, is subject 
to frustration. Elohim leaves Eden, and from her frustration arise 
the evils of the world. In Justin’s system the female principle is pri- 
marily responsible for this disorder. Eden is too emotional for her 
own good, or for the good of mankind. 

What is evil? Evil is disobedience to the basic command, “In- 
crease and multiply.”’ It is expressed in sins which frustrate the pur- 
pose of marriage, such as adultery, fornication, and pederasty. What 
Baruch wants men to do is turn from human marriage and love, which 
though good are subject to frustration, to the higher heavenly mar- 
riage and love to be found with the Good (cf. Ephesians 6, 13). 

’Tis Love that makes the world go round; but true love is to 
be found only with the Good Priapus. Eden loves Elohim, but is 
frustrated; Elohim loves Eden, but leaves her to ascend to some- 
thing (someone) beyond and above himself, to a love he had not 
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known before. Only the highest love lasts. We might be reading a 
romanticized version of 1 Corinthians 13. Striving to pass beyond 
one’s limitations brings frustration. Naas, bad though he may now 
be, is the tree of knowledge of good and evil and thus represents 
man’s striving to know more than he can. Babel means man’s striv- 
ing to ascend to the Good by his own efforts without revealed 
enosis. Babel is also the earthly (Eden-like) Aphrodite, not the 
heavenly Priapus. 

The psychological origin of Justin’s system lies in the experience 
of love and frustration; it represents an externalization of man’s in- 
ner psychological drama. (We thus agree at this point with Puech 
and Quispel.) Man loves, but in his love surgit amari aliquid (Lucre- 
tius 4, 1134). He desires to come to the Good, but in his desire he 
causes frustration for others. The only solution for him is to under- 
stand his nature as a child of love and frustration and to transcend 
his limitations by coming to the Good and remaining there. When he 
is with the Good, the Good will bring him to acceptance of himself 
and his past. He will not wish to destroy the memory of his earlier 
love, though the creativeness of the Good is far higher than the cre- 
ativeness of the earth. 

We have reached an interpretation of Justin’s mythology as 
psychological theology. But we cannot dispense with our historical 
investigation of his sources and his setting. Without such analysis we 
get a picture not of Justin but of modern psychology. Both elements 
are absolutely necessary, but historical investigation must come first. 
Otherwise we jump from ancient documents to modern theology or 
psychology as if they were entirely homogeneous. These currencies 
are not so easily convertible. The documents of the past bear the 
image of the past and to neglect this image is to deny the reality of time. 

Just as in the study of the Bible or of early Christianity we 
cannot take a leap of faith without breaking our chronological bones, 
so in the study of gnosis we must always remember that the gnostics 
were not modern theologians or psychologists. They were men of 
antiquity whose ideas can be understood only by beginning with 
their historical context. 
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OTTOMAN IMPERIALISM AND THE LUTHERAN 
STRUGGLE FOR RECOGNITION IN GERMANY, 1520-1529 


STEPHEN A. FISCHER-GALATI, New York City 


The news of the accession of Suleiman the Magnificent to the 
throne of the Ottoman Empire in 1520 did not seriously alarm con- 
temporary European rulers for he was generally considered to be a 
weakling completely devoid of initiative. Surprisingly, however, this 
supposedly weak son of a strong father (Selim 1) took the initiative 
within one year of becoming Sultan. Eager to strengthen the position 
of the Ottoman Empire in Europe, Suieiman temporarily abandon- 
ed his father’s policy of conquest in the Middle East and launched a 
series of powerful attacks against South Eastern Europe: Belgrade 
fell in 1521 after it had withstood Turkish attacks for over half a 
century; Rhodes, the main Christian stronghold in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean, suffered a similar fate the following year. The pressure 
on Hungary, which was increased after the fall of Belgrade, discour- 
aged the Eastern Europeans from an optimistic view of their future. 
Indeed, the outlook for Eastern Europe was by no means bright." 

The seriousness of the Turkish threat was not generally under- 
stood in the West, but Venice was the first to see what was forth- 
coming and took steps to get into the Sultan’s good graces. In return 
for various concessions she obtained a favorable commercial treaty 
from the Porte in 1521. The Pope, Adrian VI, was unwilling to 
compromise with the Turks but was fully aware of their menacing 
power. The siege of Rhodes caused him great alarm, for he justly 
regarded the capture of this particular outpost as a serious military 
disaster. With Rhodes in Turkish hands, the Eastern Mediterranean 
was lost and the road to Italy lay open. Moreover, the Papacy had 
not yet forgotten Otranto.” To prevent another such misfortune, 
Adrian appealed to the Western rulers to save the island, preferably 
by a general Christian crusade against the Turks. But the Christian 
kings persistently ignored his requests. They minimized the Turkish 
threat, which they felt was safely remote; they believed Adrian was 
exaggerating the danger. For these reasons, and above all because 
they were busy warring with each other, they refused to take any 
serious steps to save the island. Neither Francis I, nor Henry VIII, 
nor Charles V did much to avert the disaster of Rhodes’ surrender in 
1522.° 

The fall of Belgrade and later of Rhodes, however, made King 
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Louis of Hungary profoundly uneasy. His kingdom, on the outskirts 
of the Ottoman Empire, was in a most precarious position. Not only 
were the Turks overwhelmingly powerful, but his own kingdom was 
torn by internal dissensions. Louis himself was too weak to inspire 
any respect from the restive nobility, but he was intelligent enough to 
realize that he must have outside aid to withstand the grave danger 
of Turkish invasion. He could think of no better ally than his power- 
ful Hapsburg neighbors; Charles the Emperor was his cousin, Fer- 
dinand, the “Staathalter,” his brother-in-law.* But hopes of succor 
from the Hapsburgs were soon to be dashed, for Charles was un- 
willing and Ferdinand unable to send him any real help. 


As far as Charles was concerned, the Turkish threat to Hungary 
and to the East in general did not warrant any changes in his Western 
policy. An analysis of Charles’ Western policy is not needed here. 
It is enough to note that the essential aim of that policy was the re- 
establishment of Christian unity within a new Holy Roman Empire 
with Charles as its emperor. This was to be achieved not only for the 

sake of Christian peace and unity but also in order to facilitate an 
all-out attack against the enemies of Christendom. Charles believed 
that his supreme mission as Holy Roman Emperor was first to re- 
establish peace within Christendom, and then to wage war against its 
major enemy, the Ottoman Empire.’ Unfortunately for those who re- 
garded him as the defender of Christendom against the Turks, Francis 
I, Henry VIII, and the Papacy all looked with disfavor upon Charles’ 
dreams of Hapsburg predominance in Europe. Therefore, as long as 
his opponents were active and Charles remained preoccupied with 
Empire, he could give little help to Eastern Europe. 


Charles did nothing to prevent the fall of Belgrade in 1521 and 
very little to defend Rhodes the following year. To Adrian’s repeated 
appeals for a two-year truce in the West for the purpose of raising a 
crusade against the Turks, he answered that he could do nothing so 
long as Francis was undefeated, or until a favorable peace was ob- 
tained. Such conditions could not be met, and consequently the papal 
intervention brought no result. 

Charles’ attitude must have dashed cold water on Louis’ hopes 
for aid. Indeed the repeated appeals in behalf of the Hungarians made 
directly by Louis or transmitted through Ferdinand met with a cool 
reception from the Emperor. From 1522 on Ferdinand and Louis sent 
petition upon petition to the Emperor stressing the seriousness of the 
Hungarian situation and urging Charles to conclude an immediate 
peace in the West so that he could turn eastward and save Hungary 
from ultimate disaster. In «he interim he was asked to send men and 
money to the hardpressed Hungarians. But Charles was not inclined 
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to exert himself for the sake of Hungary. The financial demands were 
pushed aside because of his large expenses in the West, and the de- 
mands for the conclusion of peace turned down under the pretense 
that Francis was unwilling to come to terms. He would offer the Hun- 
garians only advice and promises of aid as soon as peace was estab- 
lished in Western Europe.° 

For a brief time it looked as if Charles would fulfill this promise: 
after the victory of Pavia and the Treaty of Madrid, help for Eastern 
Europe seemed forthcoming. He wrote to the German estates of his 
desire to defeat the Turks. Even the Persian Shah was approached as a 
possible ally. There were exchanges with Francis on the possibility of 
a crusade. The peace treaty itself contained a passage expressing de- 
termination to fight the Enemy of the Faith. It is unlikely, however, 
that Charles meant to engage in war with the Turks at that time. 
Even if he had favored such a plan, he must have realized that he 
could not have mobilized a general European crusade in 1525. Neither 
France nor the Papacy could have afforded to leave Charles’ position 
in Western Europe unchallenged. The League of Cognac was formed 
before Charles could demonstrate any definite intention of saving the 
Hungarians. His letters to the German estates and the Persian Shah 
are vague, the negotiations with Francis inconclusive.’ His corres- 
pondence with Ferdinand reveals no real decision to aid the Hungar- 
ians, but only his determination to settle Western affairs decisively. 
There is no reason for believing that he had any illusions of saving 
Hungary at a time when even Ferdinand had serious doubts as to 
the possibility of doing so. Had the League of Cognac not been form- 
ed, possibly Charles, in his position of Emperor, might have sent some 
aid, but it is doubtful whether he would have taken drastic measures 
in any event. The creation of the League was after all the result of 
the unsettled conditions in Western Europe, and Charles was aware 
of the precariousness of the situation; he would not have sacrificed 
his Italian interests in order to fight a doubtful battle with the Turks. 
And so the Italian wars were resumed and were being carried on at 
the time when the Turkish armies overran Hungary after the de- 
cisive victory of Mohacz (1526). 


In contrast to Charles’ Western orientation, Ferdinand’s primary 
interest was in Eastern affairs. As custodian of the Hapsburg in- 
terests in Eastern Europe, he was eager to have the statis quo main- 
tained in those regions.* Turkish advances into Hungary spelled dis- 
aster not only for Louis, his brother-in-law, but also threatened the 
Austrian possessions of the Hapsburgs, As early as 1522 Ferdinand 
showed serious concern over the Turkish position in Eastern Europe, 
although his “Turkish neurosis” developed only later. He wrote to 
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Charles, his aunt Margareta, and many others, stressing the extreme 
danger to which Hungary lay exposed, as well as pointing out the 
very unpleasant position in which the Empire would find itself in the 
event of a Hungarian defeat. He repeated these arguments to the 
German diets meeting during the period. He did his best to obtain aid 
for Louis, but in vain. In contrast to Charles, Ferdinand believed that 
Hungary could be saved, if aid were only granted. This belief weak- 
ened only around 1526, but even then he kept insisting that some 
serious effort should be made to save his brother-in-law’s kingdom.* 
From 1522 till the defeat of Mohacz he was an advocate of assis- 
tance to Hungary; but where was assistance to be found? He could 
not obtain it from Charles, for the Emperor used whatever resources 
he had in Western affairs, while the Hapsburg family possessions 
were too scanty to contribute to the defense of Hungary. Ferdinand 
therefore decided to appeal to the yet untapped German resources. 


The German people in the 1520's were, however, in no mood 
to volunteer donations for their neighboring kingdom, nor were they 
really willing to accede to the requests of Charles and his brother. 
They wanted to conserve their strength for what they considered to 
be more urgent matters. They were not completely unaware of the 
seriousness of the Hungarian situation, but they believed the religious 
question and the establishment of peace inside Germany should re- 
ceive prior attention.” 


We have no evidence that the masses were really conscious of 
the Turkish threat. The records of the Peasant War of 1524 re- 
veal nothing to indicate in any way that the peasants considered the 
Turks either as enemies or as liberators, or as having directly or 
indirectly contributed to their sufferings; the Turk did not seem to 
concern them one way or the other. Nor did they seem to be 
influenced by the various pamphlets on Turkish conquests and atroci- 
ties throughout the world and especially in Hungary, which were 
written partly to arouse public opinion. These /lugschriften, adorned 
with pictures of peasants chased from their homes by the fearful 
Turk, generally included bits of Turkish history, vivid descriptions of 
Turkish power, exaggerated accounts of atrocities committed by the 
infidels on Christian women and children, dire warnings of things to 
come, and finally a direct appeal for action against the enemy of 
Germany and Christendom. Most of them ended optimistically. Ignor- 
ing internal conditions in Germany, they maintained that the Ger- 
mans, warriors by nature, could defeat the Turks with ease. More- 
over, this inconsistent point of view was reflected elsewhere: the hu- 
manists Agricola, Cochlaeus, Eck, Eppendorf, and others were also 
fully confident of German success in any encounter with the Turks. 
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There were, however, several writers who reflected in their 
pamphlets the attitude that seems to have prevailed in Germany in 
the early twenties. Without disregarding the existence of a Turkish 
threat to Eastern Europe, they still believed that the time for action 
against the Turkish foe had not yet come. Peace within the Empire 
was a prerequisite. The first evidence of this attitude, which in sev- 
eral respects anticipated that of Luther, is found in the very interest- 
ing Tiirkenbiechlin, written in 1522. The author looks with a certain 
amount of covert admiration at the Turkish administrative system, 
at their belief in peace and justice at home, and at their behavior in 
general. Were they not Mohammedans, he would even urge Germans 
to follow their example; but at least the Germans could and should 
learn many things from the Turks before marching against them. 
Another pamphleteer writing in the same year agrees that the Turks 
have much to be commended for, and that the Germans could well 
imitate their domestic peace and order. This writer was opposed to 
launching an anti-Turkish campaign before seriously attempting to 
convert the enemy to Christianity; certainly not before German 
conditions were improved.” 

These two pamphlets are not exceptional, although their views 
on Turkish conditions were somewhat advanced in comparison with 
those of their German contemporaries, other Flugschrift writers, who 
did not concur in admiration of Turkish life and institutions but who 
agreed that stability within Germany was a necessary prerequisite 
for any anti-Turkish expedition.” 


Irrespective of their varying attitudes toward the possibility of 
a German victory, the Turkish system of administration, or internal 
peace as a prerequisite for external warfare, none of these writers 
expressed any real fear of an Ottoman invasion of Germany, or even 
of an imminent collapse of Hungary. We do not know to what ex- 
tent these writings reflect the general mentality of pre-Mohacz Ger- 
many, but we may assume that they are not exceptional. Their views 
seem to be in rather close accord with those expressed by the various 
estates in the several Reichstagen which met between 1521 and 1526. 


In dealing with the German princes and estates Ferdinand and 
Charles were confronted with a difficult task. The Diets were definite- 
ly unwilling to follow the Hapsburg suggestions for aid to Hun- 
gary. Thoroughly suspicious of the Hungarians, they believed that 
the Hungarian envoys to the German diets intentionally tried to de- 
ceive them. Displeased by Charles’ indifference to German affairs, 
they insisted that the Emperor himself make some definite contribu- 
tion to any program of aid to Hungary; more intimately concerned 
with the German question, they were not eager to proffer aid to the 
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Hungarians before tackling their own problems. Certainly up to the 
disaster of Mohacz the German diets were not greatly disturbed over 
the Turkish threat.* 


The princes and estates paid little attention to the demands made 
by Hungarian emissaries to the Diet which met at Worms in 
1521." Louis’ envoys asked for a preventive aid in the event of Tur- 
kish attack, so that the enemy could successfully be repelled. Hun- 
gary was important as a buffer state between Germany and the Otto- 
man Empire. But the estates were not convinced. They hardly listened 
to the Hungarians and were not even considering the possibility of 
a Turkish attack on Germany in April 1521; Luther interested them 
more than Louis or Suleiman; therefore, the answer to the envoys 
was brief and to the point: the Germans were too busy with domestic 
affairs to consider the appeai. However, they added, should the Hun- 
garian kingdom become seriously endangered, Germany would not 
abandon it. The Hungarians, without the support of Charles, who 
shared the opinion of the estates at this time, or of Ferdinand, whose 
position at Worms was of no consequence, realized that they had 
failed and must try again. This they did the following year, 1522. 


In 1522 the situation had changed slightly. The Turks had captured 
Belgrade and a certain amount of concern was manifested in Eastern 
Europe. Even the Germans heard of the fall of the fortress. Moreover, 
from as early as August 1521, Charles had begun to plead the Hun- 
garian cause. His appeal was followed by another one from Ferdinand 
in the spring of 1522, requesting the Diet which met at Niirnberg, to 
take up promptly the Hungarian aid question."* The Diet was some- 
what influenced by these events: it was at least willing to recognize 
the possible existence of a Turkish threat to Eastern Europe, and conse- 
quently to pay some attention to the request for aid made by the Hun- 
garian delegates supported by the Austrians and Croatians. But when 
it came to the point of committing itself definitely the Diet shied away. 
Mistrustful, it decided to send a commission to Vienna to sit with the 
delegates of nations threatened by the Turks and to determine the extent 
of the danger, and, consequently, of the aid which would be needed. 
Meanwhile, to restrict the limits of its obligation, the Reichstag re- 
quested help from Charles also. It even insisted upon his making a 
truce in the West first, before coming eastward to attend to Turkish 
affairs himself. It is hard to believe that the Diet really expected Charles 
to honor its demands. Obviously the princes and estates were unwilling 
to grant any real aid to Louis; they did not feel that the situation 
warranted it, and saw no reason for assuming the burden themselves. 
They would send a few thousand men, and if Charles felt that more 
were needed, he should send them. Conditions in Germany were too 
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difficult to permit more substantial assistance. This reluctance was 
strengthened by their suspicion of the validity of the Hungarian claims. 
They refused to believe the report of the commission sent to Vienna, 
thinking them corrupted by the Vienna atmosphere. When eventually 
they became convinced of the need for action, they sent three thousand 
men to Hungary, an insufficient number considering the desperate 
situation of that country. But this small force the Reichstag considered 
both sufficient for the Hungarian crisis and expendable by Germany 
under the circumstances. The princes and estates were in no more 
generous mood when the second Diet of Nurnberg met late in the fall 
of 1522." 


The position of the German princes and estates on the question of 
aid was not discernibly changed at the Diet of Nurnberg at 1522-23. 
This time again the Reichstag refused to grant any substantial assist- 
ance to the Hungarians unless Charles made a truce and contributed 
too. The insistence on a truce should not be taken too literally or too 
seriously : actually it wanted merely a contribution from Charles. ‘‘Ger- 
mania, in qua non parva bellorum intestinorum subpuilant fomenta,” 
felt that too much was being demanded of her; Charles, certainly, must 
participate in the aid, preferably along with other nations as well. This 
was made clear in the Diet’s answer to Charles and to the Hungarian 
demands for money and men. The Germans would have had difficulty 
in mobilizing an army of 100,000, or even 24,000, as requested, and 
they obviously did not believe the situation required anything like this 
force. They told the envoys that they could see no need for more than 
4,000 men, and that many they were willing to contribute. The Diet 
was not fully aware of the developments at Rhodes and believed the 
Hungarians to be bluffing, a conviction which was strengthened by the 
Papacy’s support of Louis’ requests. The Reichstag felt bitter on the 
subject of papal annates supposedly collected for anti-Turkish cam- 
paigns, and suspected Louis of working hand in glove with the Papacy. 
This idea, coupled with their previous suspicions, did not make the 
princes and cities overly receptive to Hungarian appeals. Distrust of the 
Hungarians combined with disbelief in the existence of a genuine 
Turkish menace determined the estates to be conservative in their 
contribution. Furthermore, Charles’ attitude antagonized them: his 
reluctance to help Hungary strengthened their own. Ferdinand, who 
had appealed strongly to the Reichstag to save his brother-in-law’s 
kingdom, was quite helpless. Charles wou!d not be persuaded to accede 
to the request of the Diet. Ferdinand’s appeal to the Emperor, begging 
him to make a truce or at least to contribute some aid, remained un- 
answered. He himself could not promise the estates any supplementary 
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even 4,000 men. The Diet would grant that: the Turks were slightly 
dangerous, at least 4,000 men’s worth. Maybe a little more: the dif- 
ference had to be made up by Charles. But this margin was not too 
substantial in 1523, even in the eyes of the princes and estates. Their 
attitude was not to change very drastically in 1524 either. 


When a new diet met at Niirnberg in January 1524 it became 
apparent to the estates that a slight change had occurred in the attitude 
of Charles and Ferdinand toward the question of Turkish aid.1’ On 
this occasion Charles decided to send a personal envoy to the Diet, in 
the person of J. Hannart to convince the estates of his inability to 
come himself at that time and, of the necessity for granting substantial 
aid to the Hungarians. Ferdinand, who in 1523 had shared the opinion 
of the estates that Charles should obtain a peace or truce in the West 
for the purpose of organizing a direct anti-Turkish movement, shifted 
his position temporarily. Abandoning his former stand on the matter, 
he strongly supported Hannart’s point of view. As usual, a Hungarian 
delegate made a dramatic speech in favor of the imperial demands for 
aid. His arguments were of a rather general nature, stressing the 
wickedness of the Turks and the menace of Mohammedanism as a sect; 
he could not dwell on the imminence of their threat to Hungary, since 
the Turks were busy harrassing the Egyptians. These claims the Diet 
did not contradict contrary to the usual procedure, nor did members 
of the Diet show much opposition to the imperial demands, although 
they did not conform to them. Again they declared their unwillirigness 
to shoulder the entire burden. They insisted once more on a Western 
truce and even decided to send a delegation to the Emperor to convince 
him of its necessity. Once more they protested against misappropriation 
of annates by the Papacy, claiming that papal abuses made it difficult 
for the common people to pay for anti-Turkish activities. Yet, in spite 
of all these protests, the Diet was willing to consider seriously the 
question of granting aid. 

Charles, supported by Ferdinand, had demanded substantial aid 
on a continuous basis for the defense of Hungary. The Diet would 
not go so far: they did not believe it necessary to commit themselves 
indefinitely, but were willing to fulfill the imperial demands to a 
certain extent. Without opposition the estates reso'ved to grant a rather 
substantial “emergency” aid and it was realized quite rapidly. On the 
twelfth of April the Diet agreed to send 12,000 infantry plus 4,000 
cavalrymen. Moreover, this grant was put on a permanent basis, if 
Germany were to be actually threatened by the Turks. Meanwhile, it was 
promised that the entire question of a continuous aid should be con- 
sidered and discussed at the next Reichstag, which was to meet at 
Speyer. Why this surprising and sudden solicitude? 
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It could hardly have been because of an increased Turkish threat 
to Hungary as the Turks were occupied in Egypt. Moreover, there is 
no evidence of any change occurring in the Turkish situation that 
would have persuaded the estates to contribute aid without any dis- 
cussion. Even the towns, which had been opposed to granting any aid 
only a few months earlier, were now in favor of assisting the Hun- 
garians. This change could hardly have been wrought by the oratory 
of the Hungarian delegate, a rather mild speech by previous standards 
of Hungarian performance, nor is it likely that the estates were over- 
awed by Ferdinand, who in all the negotiations seems to have played 
only a minor part. The most likely explanation is that the Diet was 
unwilling to refuse Charles. 


If the Diet of Nurnberg complied with Charles’ request it was 
not due to fear of possible sanctions in case of refusal. Considering 
his Western policy, Charles could not have applied them. Actually, the 
imperial administration could not have undertaken a strong reprisal 
against the Diet. The Emperor had asked for voluntary contributions 
which could be freely refused. The cooperativeness of the Diet was 
motivated by other reasons. 


In 1524 Lutheranism, both as a religious and as a political move- 
ment, was still in its incipient stages. Neither the princes nor the cities 
as yet understood that Luther’s religious teachings had created political 
opportunities which they might exploit for their own ends. The future 
leaders of political Protestantism already showed strong tendencies 
toward the Lutheran position in religion; this was true of such princely 
leaders as the Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave of Hesse, as well 
as of the free cities of Nurnberg, Ulm, Strassburg and Augsburg. But 
none of them had as yet contemplated the possibility of political ag- 
grandizement under the aegis of Protestantism. In fact, in 1524, these 
early Lutherans were united with the majority of the German Catholics 
in their desire to bring about a reform of the universal church. Unaware 
of the irreconcilability of Luther's teachings with those of the Catholic 
Church, the vast majority of the Germans—still blinded by their 


prejudice against the papacy—looked upon Luther’s activities as an ° 


impulse toward Church reform. They seemed convinced that a council 
would bring about a true reform of the Church, restore the Lutherans 
to the Catholic fold and reestablish peace within Christendom and 
within Germany. Peace was all the more desirable in 1524 when the 
Peasant War had seriously upset the German Landfricde. United in 
aim and supported by Ferdinand, who believed that more aid against 
the Turks could be obtained in the event of compliance with the wishes 
of the Diet, the princes and estates would have liked to have obtained 
the Emperor’s consent for their conciliar plan.” 
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It would be difficult to prove that the compliance of the Diet to 
Charles’ request was based on the hope that he might then agree to the 
calling of a council, but, in the light of later developments, this hypo- 
thesis cannot be excluded. Unless we assume that the Diet reversed 
its earlier attitude in fear of a Turkish invasion of a Germany weak- 
ened by the Peasant Revolt, and there is no evidence whatever that this 
was so, we can see few other reasons for the Diet to accede so readily to 
Charles’ request. In fact, when Charles refused a council, the Diet 
again reverted to its previous reluctance to follow the imperial lead or 
to grant aid to the Hungarians, even in moments of grave danger. 
In 1524 Charles, Ferdinand, and the Hungarians got more or less what 
they had wanted. The situation was to be rather different when the 
celebrated first Diet of Speyer met in the year 1526. 


On July 15, 1524, Charles rejected the demand for the convening 
of a council, convinced there was no need to deal with the heretics.” 
In reaching this decision he did not even consider the Hungarian ques- 
tion. In 1524 it did not occur to Charles that the German Diets might 
put pressure on him by refusing to consider the Turkish aid question 
before obtaining concessions on the question of the settlement of reli- 
gious differences. Up to 1524 the Diets claimed that conditions within 
Germany did not warrant a one-sided effort to aid the Hungarians, 
nor did they feel that the Hungarians deserved much more than they 
were willing to grant them, although they never refused Charles’ or 
Ferdinand’s requests for aid. Not even the most outspoken opposition 
to the imperial policy, the German towns, dared to refuse aid to Hun- 
gary. They did not go beyond questioning the need of an aid at Nirn- 
berg in 1523 and claiming that it would be difficult for them to pay. 
They did not take a strong stand, however, at that time, and participated 
in the final decision of the Diet. The towns’ reluctance to pay should 
not be interpreted as a deliberate policy on the part of Lutheran sympa- 
thizers to get religious concessions from the imperial administration. 
Rather their refusal should be attributed to their real unwillingness 
to give money to what was in their opinion a useless cause. Neither did 
other Lutherans or Lutheran sympathizers connect the question of 
Hungarian aid with the religious question. They showed no objections 
to Ferdinand’s or Charles’ requests beyond those advanced by the rest 
of the estates. In fact, on more than one occasion the Elector of Saxony 
urged more aid than that which the most Catholic members of the Diets 
were willing to grant.”* He supported the imperial policy toward Hun- 
gary not as a Lutheran who expected concessions, but as a German con- 
vinced of the need to stop the Turks. The Catholics themselves asso- 
ciated Turkish policies with religious questions only so far as believing 
that until peace was established in Germany, no all-out action was ad- 
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visable without a general European crusade. Before 1524 the religious 
and Turkish questions were basically separate issues. But one thing 
was clear to the German Diets, that the religious question, though not 
directly associated with the Turkish question, took precedence over it. 


In 1524 a new element had been added to the situation. Both the 
Catholics and the Lutherans in the Diet of Ntirnberge were desirous 
of having the religious question settled by a council, but were uncertain 
whether the Emperor, still unrelentingly insistent on the enforcement 
of the Edict of Worms, would consent to their request. Therefore, 
they hoped to secure Charles’ approval for their plan by displaying 
interest in his Hungarian aid program. But Charles remained adamant 
in his uncompromising position. Convinced of his ability to put down 
Lutheranism upon his return from his Italian campaign, the Emperor 
disregarded the feelings of the Germans toward the Papacy and ignored 
the possible effects of his refusal on his Hungarian projects. On July 
15, 1524 Charles declined to accede to the wishes of the Reichstag; he 
saw no necessity to make concessions to the Lutherans for any reason 
whatever, and certainly not for the sake of Hungary. The estates, how- 
ever, looked at the situation with different eyes. So did Ferdinand. 


In the year 1525 the Turks did not contemplate an offensive 
against Hungary, but in 1526, after their none-too-successful cam- 
paigns in the Middle East, they decided to turn westward again. Hun- 
gary was their target and an all-out attack started in the summer of 
1526. Preliminary activity along the frontiers alarmed the Hungarians 
and frightened Ferdinand. He appealed to Charles for help, but in 
vain. Once more he had to turn to the German estates. 

When the Diet of Speyer opened in the summer of 1526 the Hun- 
garian situation had become definitely critical, and Ferdinand was 
desperately worried.” His opening speech strongly appealed to the 
estates to grant substantial and immediate aid or else all would be lost. 
But the members of the Diet took a different view. Regardless of the 
Hungarian situation, which they considered hopeless anyhow, the es- 
tates were now guided by other considerations. Irked by Charles’ refusal 
to call a council, which they definitely desired, the Diet refused to take 
up the Turkish question before first finding some solution to the re- 
ligious problem. Ferdinand was told by the electors, through the Elector 
of the Palatinate, that the religious question came first. A few days 
later the same view was expressed by the cities and estates. Ferdinand 
had two alternatives: either to allow the religious negotiations to come 
first or to break with the Diet. The Turkish pressure on Hungary was 
too strong for him to dare choose the latter alternative. He therefore 
reluctantly agreed to the former, hoping that he could control the 
negotiations if they went against the desires of the administration. The 
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administration wished to obtain some sort of aid for the Hungarians 
before touching the religious question, for they felt that due to the 
seriousness of the situation, the Diet of its own volition would provide 
the funds. Once this were accomplished, it would have been possible to 
break up the religious negotiations should they get out of hand. 


What was the imperial religious policy in 1526? Charles was 
personally in favor of executing the provisions of the Edict of Worms. 
He realized however that the conditions in Germany and in Europe in 
1526 made it impossible for him to adopt an intransigent attitude 
toward the Lutherans. At home the German leaders were still united 
in their desire to have religious peace restored by a general Christian 
Council. At this same time the Hapsburgs were concerned with their 
Eastern domains, which seemed threatened by the impending Turkish 
invasion of Hungary. Moreover, since the activities of the League of 
Cognac prevented Charles from returning to Germany to attend to the 
Lutheran question in person, he complied with Ferdinand’s requests 
and decided conditionally to submit to the German leaders’ wish for a 
council.“ On July 27, 1526, he authorized Ferdinand to tell the mem- 
bers of the Diet that the Emperor would negotiate with the Pope for 
the calling of a council as requested. He would do so if the Lutherans 
agreed to obey the decisions of that assembly. Ferdinand was to hold 
back the delivery of these instructions to the Diet until he saw no other 
alternative; he could not hold out for long. 


Once the Diet achieved its aim of discussing the religious ques- 
tion first, it went straight to work. Questions of dogma, church rites, 
free preaching of the gospel, and of church organization were taken 
up right away. Ferdinand became uneasy; he certainly did not want 
anv serious changes in the church organization and ritual decided upon 
at this time. Therefore he presented Charles’ instructions to the Diet, 
which was dissatisfied with them. Charles’ offers were considered toa 
vague; the Diet insisted upon a definite pledge of a council. With the 
Catholics and Lutherans united on this point, Ferdinand was in a 
difficult position. The news from Hungary became more and more 
alarming, especially as the fortress of Peterwardein had fallen. Faced 
with the opposition of the Diet and with the possibility of a Hungarian 
collapse before aid could be sent to them, Ferdinand came forth with 
a compromise solution. He promised that, subject to Charles’ approval, 
a council would be called within eighteen months. This proposition 
seemed satisfactory to both Catholics and Lutherans. Moreover, in 
order to satisfy the Lutheran request for guarantees during this 
interval, he agreed to have included in the recess a statement to the 
effect that “until the meeting of the council (everyone) would live, act 
and rule their subjects in such wise as each one thought right before 
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God and his Imperial Majesty.’** Ferdinand’s solution appeared satis- 
factory to both sides. 

Having obtained what they wanted, the princes and estates, al- 
though apparently convinced that there was no chance of saving Hun- 
gary, granted 24,000 men. This gesture was of little avail, bawever, 
The Diet adjourned on August 27, and the disaster of Mohacz took 
place four days later. 

The Hungarians had no reason to be particularly grateful to their 
western neighbor. The Hapsburgs had not come through in the man- 
ner sought by Louis and his supporters. As we have seen, Charles did 
almost nothing to prevent the Mohacz disaster, and Ferdinand was 
unsuccessful in his attempts to get help from the German diets. The 
Hapsburgs’ failure to aid their eastern neighbor prior to 1526 was not 
to be without consequence. 

Contrary to popular belief, not all the Hungarian nobility died 
with their king at Mohacz. Enough were left to split up even in the 
face of imminent disaster. One group, disappointed in the failure of 
the Hapsburgs to save their kingdom and ambitious for power, refused 
to elect Ferdinand king of Hungary, although they were expected to 
do so. Rather than support the closest male relation of their late King, 
they turned their allegiance to the Hungarian nobleman, John Zapolia, 
and, tacitly approved by the Turks, elected him King of Hungary. 
Ferdinand, indignant at this violation of the succession rights of the 
Hapsburgs, tried to have himself elected King by those noblemen who 
put their faith in the imperial ability for defense against the Turks. One 
actual and one potential king in Hungary obviously spelled trouble. 
Ferdinand would not recognize Zapolia and Zapolia refused to give up. 
Ferdinand was thinking of assuring his succession by use of force. 


With due respect to his memory, Ferdinand was not a man of 
political sagacity. He could not realize that circumstances were not 
favorable to his attempts to conquer Hungary. In the first place, he was 
mistaken to count on Charles for support. Ferdinand’s repeated appeals 
for peace in the West so that Charles might aid Ferdinand’s conquest 
of Hungary made no impression on the Emperor. On more than one 
occasion, Charles, still fighting in the West, refused to support his 
brother and suggested instead that Ferdinand come to an understanding 
with Zapolia, at least until conditions were such that he could come in 
person and take the offensive against the Turks.” He had no intention 
of coming east in 1526 or in 1527 to ensure Ferdinand’s succession to 
his late brother-in-law’s throne. In fact, during the years that elapsed 
between the fall of Mohacz and the siege of Vienna, Charles was not 
really interested in Eastern affairs. Agitated somewhat by the news of 
Mohacz (he was ready to call the Spanish Cortes and even sent 100,000 
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ducats to Ferdinand), the Emperor showed no signs of further alarm 
until 1529. He could not be disturbed over Hungarian complications 
in his preoccupation with the Pope and Francis I. The maximum con- 
cession he was willing to make to Ferdinand was to take up the 
Persian Shah’s offer for co-ordinated efforts against the Turks, made 
in 1518, and to send an envoy to the Persians to see what could be done. 
But otherwise, up to the Peace of Cambrai, which occurred only a few 
days before the siege of Vienna, Charles showed no intention of fighting 
the Turks or of supporting his brother’s Hungarian policy. Ferdinand 
did not listen to Charles’ advice to appease Zapolia; he was determined 
to make Hungary his. If Charles would not help him, perhaps the 
German estates might do so. He therefore turned to them. 


It is evident that Ferdinand was not aware of the exact position 
of the German estates regarding the question of Turkish aid. A greater 
statesman than he would have had difficulty in understanding the 
subtle changes that were taking place in Germany at this time. 


In 1526 at Speyer the imperial administration was forced to make 
concessions on the religious question because of the joint opposition 
of both Catholics and Lutherans. At that time, however, methods used 
by the opposition were haphazard. The principle of “no aid against 
the Turks until the religious question is settled” was not clearly stated, 
but was limited to, “the religious question comes first.” Even then, an 
actual settlement was not demanded, but a promise to call a council 
which would take up the problem. When this was granted, the Diet 
was willing to grant the funds for an apparently lost struggle. Ferdi- 
nand had promised the council mainly because of his own weakness. 
Although the Diet might have made some appropriation in any event, 
Ferdinand dared not risk the adjournment of the Reichstag by post- 
poning his submission to its demands. He hoped to gain more by mak- 
ing concessions, and he probably did. But the princes and cities would 
probably have given him something for lesser concessions than he was 
prepared to grant. The opposition was certainly not well organized, 
especially the Catholic and Lutheran majority, which wanted a council 
and fought for that. It did not occur to them to attach any sanctions in 
case of non-fulfillment of its promise by the imperial administration, or 
to make a conditional grant, subject to speedy action on the part of 
Charles to call the council. In fact, only two Lutheran leaders—the 
Landgrave of Hesse and the Elector of Saxony—thought of refusing 
to carry out their pledges until imperial action was manifested.”” They 
were not so much interested in the settlement of the religious question 
as in forcing Charles and Ferdinand to respect their promises made at 
the Diet a propos the position of the “heretics.” They felt that the 
Abschied of Speyer was a valuable gain for the future of the Protes- 
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tants and meant to safeguard it. But although it occurred to them as a 
possibility, not even the Landgrave of Hesse or the Elector of Saxony 
protested against the recess. 


Ferdinand did not fully realize what had happened at Speyer. He 
did not seem to suspect that the Lutherans would try to hold on to 
the concessions they had obtained by withholding or blocking Turkish 
aid. Nor did he expect either the Lutherans or the Catholics to refuse 
him support for his Hungarian plans. He was soon to see the error of 
his judgment. 


Within a month after the disaster of Mohacz Ferdinand called a 
meeting of princes at Esslingen to consider the Hungarian situation. 
Believing that Mohacz would make them more sympathetic toward 
the cause of the defeated kingdom, he began to hope for a grant toward 
intervention in Hungary. The princes, however, refused, declaring that 
the question of aid against the Turks was not a matter to be considered 
by themselves and Ferdinand alone, but rather by the “ganz Teutsche 
Nation,’ or even the whole of Christendom. They agreed, however, 
to call a new Diet to look into the question of anti-Turkish subsidies. 
The reasons for this refusal become obvious when we consider the 
variations in the preliminaries to, and the negotiations of, the Reichs- 
tag which met at Regensburg in the late fall and winter of 1527-28. 
The old argument that the anti-Turkish offensive was not exclu- 
sively the duty of the German nation was not particularly prominent. 
It was mentioned at Esslingen, but not capitalized upon, probably 
because it was realized that the Turkish situation had become more 
serious. Again numerous pamphlets were circulated in Germany on 
the atrocities committed by the Turks in Hungary and on the sig- 
nificance of the Turkish victory there. Appeals were made for a 
crusade against the Turks, and poems were written against the in- 
fidels. Clearly, the Germans were conscious of the Turk being geo- 
graphically nearer, but even so, the estates were unwilling to support 
Ferdinand. The majority felt that Zapolia could handle the situation 
himself; if Ferdinand wanted to fight it out, he must use his own 
resources. This view was held by both Catholics and Lutherans, but 
for different reasons. The Catholics, and the majority of the Lu- 
therans refused to help out Ferdinand because they thought he was 
asking for money to fill the Hapsburg coffers for Charles’ western af- 
fairs or for the possible diversion into Italy. Not fully understanding 
the conflict between Ferdinand and Zapolia, they regarded the latter 
as a Christian leader who was able to combat the Turk, and they 
were encouraged in this belief by the delegates sent by Zapolia to the 
princes and estates in the spring of 1527.°7 Why, then, should they 
give money to Ferdinand, who was suspected of deceiving them and 
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of avoiding his duty to attend first to German affairs? They still 
wanted a council and wanted it promptly; non-essential foreign diver- 
sions were to be discouraged, especially if they were designed to de- 
lay the settlement of the religious question. Thus, the majority of 
the estates were unwilling to assist Ferdinand. 

A Lutheran minority, headed by the Landgrave of Hesse and 
the Elector of Saxony, had other reasons for refusing to support 
Ferdinand, however. They would grant him nothing unless he would 
guarantee to use the aid expressly and exclusively against the Turks, 
not for his own purposes against Zapolia.** Why this stipulation? It 
is apparent that these men, eager to preserve the gains at Speyer, were 
suspicious of Ferdinand, especially of a strong Ferdinand, who might 
be in a position to retract some of the concessions made at Speyer. 
Moreover, they did not want to see Zapolia, who might be useful 
eventually should Ferdinand misbehave, destroyed. 

Ferdinand was disappointed by the reactions of both Catholics 
and Lutherans. Aware that the Diet would certainly delay its deci- 
sion, he left for Vienna in the spring of 1527, planning to attend to 
Hungarian affairs with his own forces, but still expecting some aid 
from Germany. Until it materialized, however, he must see what 
could be done with Zapolia. Zapolia, taking advantage of Ferdinand’s 
slowness and encouraged by the Turks, was meanwhile making head- 
way in Hungary. He was engaging in shrewd machinations to get of- 
ficial recognition from the Porte, and succeeded shortly after Fer- 
dinand’s arrival in Austria. Ferdinand had to take counteraction. 
Without Charles’ support, without the encouragement of the Ger- 
man estates, and despite the Turkish opposition, he opened a campaign 
of his own against Zapolia, whom he soundly defeated in the late 
fall of 1527. It was a decisive military victory perhaps, but cer- 
tainly not a diplomatic one, since, though victorious in the field, he 
could hardly maintain his position without Turkish approval. A de- 
feated king with Turkish support was actually stronger than a vic- 
torious one with no support at all. This much even Ferdinand realized, 
as early as the summer of 1527, when, seeing Zapolia’s success in his 
Turkish negotiations, he sent a personal envoy to the Porte himself, 
hoping for a Turkish volte-face in his favor. But here Ferdinand 
committed another grave error. The Turks had no desire for Ferdi- 
nand to rule in Hungary; they meant to hold their conquered land 
as a buffer between East and West which would be ruled by a 
puppet, not by a leading member of a powerful western dynasty. 
Ferdinand did not understand this. He wanted Hungary and thought 
of it as a personal, not an international problem. His envoy was soon 
to find that the Turks did not agree and were unwilling to listen to 
his proposition.” 
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In the meantime, things were not going well elsewhere for 
Ferdinand. The Diet of Regensburg came to an end in the summer 
of 1528 without granting aid against the Turks, the Reichstag 
agreed nevertheless to aid those regions of the Empire that might 
be threatened. No regions being specified and no definite promise 
being made, rather obviously little could be expected until some sort 
of solution to the religious problem had been reached, on a more 
permanent basis than at Speyer. The Catholics were disturbed over 
the growing strength of the Lutherans, while the Lutherans hoped 
to consolidate their position.* 

While this was going on, Ferdinand was busy with Hungarian 
affairs. Zapolia’s defeat did not put an end to his activities, and 
there was still the uncertainty of a Turkish reaction. By the fall of 
1528 things looked bad in Hungary. It was apparent to Ferdinand 
that the Turks would not accept his offer of recognition. Harassed 
by Zapolia and foreseeing a Turkish attack, Ferdinand decided to 
call a new Diet. He needed its help to pursue his Hungarian schemes, 
and besides, he was becoming uneasy over the continuous progress of 
the “heretics”; something had to be done to settle German affairs 
before he could attend to Hungary. Therefore, in November 1528 a 
proclamation was issued, calling for a Diet to meet at Speyer on 
February 2, 1529 in order to consider the Turkish and religious ques- 
tions. Paradoxically enough, it was just around February 2 that 
Ferdinand’s envoy to the Sultan returned with bad tidings: not only 
had the Turks turned down his offer but, antagonized by his activities 
against Zapolia, they were preparing for another attack on Hun- 
gary. These were rather inauspicious circumstances under which to 
face the new Reichstag. 


In calling the Diet, Ferdinand hoped to obtain substantial and 
steady aid for Hungary, as well as to find a temporary solution to 
the religious question, pending the calling of a council as promised 
in 1526. Such a program, ideal as it was theoretically, had few 
chances of success. The Lutherans, encouraged by the success of 
their propaganda since 1526, as well as by Ferdinand’s Hungarian 
troubles, were set to fight for a settlement of the religious issue 
along the lines of the Speyer recess.** This fight was to be carried on 
by means of withholding Turkish aid until Ferdinand agreed to their 
demands. The Catholics, on the other hand, alarmed by the progress 
of the Lutherans, desired to obtain a religious settlement which would 
check their opponents. Once this was achieved, they would be ready 
to take up the question of substantial aid to Ferdinand.” 


In view of these apparently unreconcilable positions, Ferdinand’s 
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Turkish question from the religious one. Accordingly he asked the 
Diet to take up the question of subsidies against the Turks imme- 
diately, considering the urgent danger. In this attempt he was part- 
ly successful. The Catholics felt that they might safely grant Ferdi- 
nand an emergency aid, especially since they were convinced by the 
evidence which he presented to them that the Turkish threat really 
was imminent. Ferdinand was in agreement with them on the religious 
question, and they did not need to worry on that score. They were 
unwilling, however, to grant Ferdinand more than an emergency aid. 
The Turkish danger was not that serious. Moreover, a permanent 
grant might have enabled Ferdinand to neglect German affairs again 
for Hungarian ones. They therefore indicated their readiness to give 
temporary aid and to take up the issue of a permanent appropriation as 
soon as the religious question was satisfactorily settled. 


The Lutherans also had no objection to granting him an emer- 
gency aid and even declared that upon the conclusion of the religious 
controversy, they would consider a permanent one as well. At such < 
time they could not refuse some aid and, on the other hand, they ap- 
parently realized that Ferdinand would not be satisfied with stop- 
gap measures only. By making permanent aid conditional on the con- 
sideration of the religious question, the Lutheran leaders expected 
a settlement along the lines of the Speyer recess. In this way they 
hoped Ferdinand would be more amenable to their desires. Ferdinand 
realized that an emergency aid would not be sufficient to carry out 
his Hungarian plans or successfully to resist the Turks if they came 
again, as he fully expected they would. He therefore renewed his in- 
sistence on a beharrliche hilfe, but without any success whatever. 
The religious negotiations in progress while the estates were con- 
sidering the Turkish question were achieving nothing. The Luther- 
ans were determined that any religious settlement must be along 
the Speyer lines, whereas the Catholics were opposed to any solution 
that would give their rivals a foothold in Germany. Under these 
circumstances the religious question seemed insoluble. Faced with 
this situation Ferdinand decided to take the side of the Catholics. 
Sacrificing his demand for permanent subsidies, he rejected the Lu- 
theran propositions and adjourned the Diet. By so doing, however, he 
left himself in a very vulnerable position. The Protestation of Speyer 
was the answer of Luther’s followers. 


Regardless of its significance for the religious settlement, Ferdi- 
nand realized that it carried serious repercussions for his Turkish 
policy. In fact, the “Protestants” refused to recognize their earlier 
commitment for an “emergency” aid and contested the validity of 
their share in the granting of 16,000 men to Ferdinand. They made 
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it perfectly clear that in view of the imperial decision they needed 
to save all their manpower for future eventualities. They told this 
to Ferdinand and even sent a delegation to Charles to explain their 
point of view in the hope that he might do something to change the 
recess of the Speyer Reichstag of 1529. 

Ferdinand was alarmed. Even before the recess of April, the 
beginning of the Turkish offensive was rumored. By the summer it 
seemed inevitable. The aid given at Speyer was insufficient anyway; 
with the Protestant defection it became thoroughly inadequate. More- 
over, Ferdinand was doubtful of the loyalty of the Protestants. How- 
ever, many of his worries were groundless. The Protestants were 
not ready to defy the imperial administration in 1529. Charles had 
categorically stated in his answer to the Protestant delegation that 
they would be subject to severe recriminations unless they supported 
Ferdinand against the Turks, so the Protestant leaders had no desire 
to invite the wrath of the Emperor. Should Ferdinand defeat the 
Turks, he might turn on them. Moreover, Charles was making peace 
overtures in the West and was reported ready to come to Germany. 
The Protestants were patriotic enough, in any event, to defend the 
Empire against Turkish attacks. For all these reasons they decided 
to come to Ferdinand’s aid. They participated in the campaign that 
ended with the Turkish withdrawal from Vienna. Thus, regard- 
less of their religious stand, the Protestants rallied to the Emperor in 
1529. But this was the last time they participated in anti-Turkish 
activity without obtaining some concession in return. After the siege 
of Vienna, Protestantism and the Turkish aid question became more 
and more interrelated. 


Prior to 1529, the leaders of German Protestantism do not 
seem to have been truly aware of the possibility of exploiting the 
imperial need for Turkish aid for their own religious and political 
ends. The reason for this failure can be partly ascribed to the fact 
that ‘the establishment of political Protestantism in Germany did not 
take place before 1529 and partly to the nature of the Turkish threat, 
which did not become obvious to the Germans before the year of 
the siege of Vienna. Yet 1529 marks the year when both of these 
factors could be recognized beyond any doubt, the period between 1526 
and 1529 is one in which the beginnings of a changed attitude toward 
the Turkish threat and the use thereof for political purposes can 
be noticed among several Protestant leaders. 

By 1526 Philip of Hesse and John Frederick of Saxony had 
vaguely recognized the possibility of using Ferdinand’s needs for the 
furtherance of their own ends. But the idea of withholding the Turk- 
ish aid they had already granted until they were assured that the 
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recess of Speyer would be respected by their religious opponents was 
not even conceived by the rest of the Lutheran leaders, and even to 
Hesse and Saxony it only occurred as an afterthought. When, how- 
ever, during 1527 and 1528 the German Catholics began to regret 
their decision at Speyer because of its abuse by the Protestants, and 
while the Catholics and Ferdinand watched uneasily the spread of 
Lutheranism in Germany and decided that something must be done 
to arrest it, the Lutheran leaders began to search for weapons to de- 
fend the provisions of the Speyer Abschied. They looked at Ferdi- 
nand’s aspirations in the East as offering a potential arsenal. But here 
their search was not too successful. 


Hesse and Saxony would have liked to see Ferdinand involved 
in a fight with the Turks outside of the Empire, for his absence from 
Germany would have given the Lutherans a chance to consolidate 
their gains. They did not, however, want Ferdinand to fight in Hun- 
gary where Zapolia was looked upon as a potential ally. Ferdinand 
helped them solve their dilemma; he provoked the Turks to such an 
extent that they decided to come and protect their interests in Hun- 
gary. Ferdinand was forced to call the Diet of Speyer; Hesse and 
Saxony seized their opportunity. They tried to have the Speyer 
Abschied reconfirmed by the Catholics and Ferdinand at a time when 
the future king of the Romans was in dire need for aid. But they 
were unsuccessful in their attempt. 


The plan of the Protestant leaders failed not only because the 
Catholics and Ferdinand were opposed to making concessions but also 
because their policy, which was not clearly formulated, lacked support 
among their own followers. Hesse and Saxony, not having fully de- 
veloped the principle of ‘no aid without concessions” could hardly 
have conveyed it to the majority of the Protestant princes and cities 
which had no objection to assisting Ferdinand at a time when the Em- 
pire seemed to be seriously threatened by the Turks. The protest 
could not alter anything ; it was a weak device at a time when Charles and 
Ferdinand were firm in their stand toward the Protestants and when 
the majority of the Lutherans were willing to protect the Empire. 
Only after the policy formulated by the Landgrave and the Elector 
was perfected in its details, when it enjoyed the unconditional sup- 
port of the rest of the Protestants, and when Charles and Ferdinand 
found their backs against the Turkish wall, could the Lutherans 
obtain concessions by refusing Turkish aid. This was not the case 
in 1529; but such was to be the case in 1532, when, at the time of a 
second major Turkish offensive against the Empire, the Habsburgs 
recognized de facto the legal existence of Lutheranism by the Re- 
ligious Peace of Nurnberg. 
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On Suleiman and the effect of his ac- 
cession on European society see J. von 
Hammer, Histoire de l’Empire Ottoman 
(Paris, 1836), V.1ff., N. lorga, Geschich- 
te des Osmanischen Reiches (Gotha, 
(1908), II, 342ff., R. B. Merriman, 
Suleiman the Magnificent, 1520-1566 
(Cambridge, 1944), 31 ff., J. W. Zinkei- 
sen, Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches 
in Europa (Gotha, 1854), II, 611 ff. 


. In 1480 a Turkish army landed in Italy 


and occupied Otranto for a short while. 
For the most succinct discussion of this 
point see: Zinkeisen, op. cit., II, 452 if. 


. On Adrian’s attitude see: Correspond- 


ance de Charles-Quint et d’Adrien V1; 
ed, L. P. Gachard (Brussels, 1859), 1ff. 
On the relations between the papacy and 
the Turks in general see also H. Pfefier- 
mann, Die Zusammenarbeit der Ren- 
aissancepipsie mit den Tiirken (Win- 
terthur, 1946). 


. In 1521 Ferdinand married Anna of 


Hungary and Louis married Mary of 
Hapsburg. The marriage contract pro- 
vided for Ferdinand’s succession to 
the Hungarian throne in the event that 
Louis would leave no sons. At the 
same time Charles appointed Ferdinand 
Staathalter in Germany during his ab- 
sence; an anticipation of Ferdinand’s 
eventual election as King of the Ro- 
mans. On these points see: K. Brandi, 
The Emperor Charles V (New York, 
1939), 136-139; O. Zarek, The History 
of Hungary (London, 1939), 228-229. 


. On Charles’ attitude see his correspond- 


ence with Ferdinand in Die Korres- 
pondenz Ferdinands I; ed. W. Bauer and 
R. Lacroix (Wien, 1912), I, 22 #€., as 
well as his correspondence with his am- 
bassadors in England and France in 
Correspondence of the Emperor Charies 
V and his Ambassadors at the Courts of 
England and France; ed. W. Bradford 
(London, 1850), 469 ff. The best see- 
ondary source on Charles’ foreign policy 
and his imperial ambition is Brandi, op. 
cit., 13-17, 114 ff, 


. See especialiy Charles’ letters to Terdi- 


nand of January 16, 1524 and April 15, 
1524 in Bauer and Lacroix, op. cit., I, 
97-98 and 105-108. 


. Correspondenz des Kaisers Kari V; ed. 


K. Lanz (Leipzig, 1844), I, 66 ff. and 
168-169, 


. Ferdinand’s policy is most clearly re- 


vealed in his letters and papers con- 
tained in Die Korrespondenz Ferdinands 
I; ed. W. Bauer and R. Lacroix, vol. I. 
The most comprehensive, if somewhat 
antiquated, secondary account may be 
found in F. B. von Bucholtz, Geschichte 
der Regierung Ferdinand des Ersten 
(Wien, 1838), I, 135 ff. 


. See his correspondence in Bauer and 


Lacroix, op.cit., I, 17 ff. 

For general discussions of German re- 
action toward the Turks see: R, Eber- 
mann, Die Tiirkenfurcht (Halle a. S, 
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1904) and A. Scholtze, Die Orientalische 
Frage in der Offentlichen Meinung des 
sechszehnten Jahrhunderts (¥Franken- 
berg, 1880). 

Tiirkenbiechlin (N.P., 1522). 

Ain anschlag wie man dem Tiircke wider. 
stand thun mag (N, P., 1522). 

See, for instance: Aufzug aines Bricffa, 
wie einer so in der Tiirckey wohnhast, 
seinem Freund in dise Land gesehribei 
(N. P., March 1526); H. von Kronberg, 
Eyn sendbrief an Babst <Adrianum 
(Wittemberg, 1523). 

On the position of the diets toward the 
Turkish question in the early twenties 
see: Deutsche Reichstagsakten wnier 
Kaiser Karl V; ed. A. Kiuckhehn and 
others (Neuere Reihe, Gotha, 1898), 
I-IV. (To be subsequently referred to 
as DRA). 

documents are to be 
found in DRA, II, 167 ff. 

DRA, III, 75ff. 


. DRA, III, 218-219, 338 ff, 
. On the pertinent negotiations: 


DIA, 
IV, 289 ff., A. Richter, Der Reichstag zu 
Niirnberg, 1524 (Leipzig, 1888), 112 ff. 


. See Ferdinand’s correspondence during 


this period in Bauer and Lacroix, ep. 
cit., I, 84 ff, and especially Ferdinan:i’s 
letters to Charles of June 13, 1524 and 
October 14, 1524, ibid, I, 177-178, 226. 
Also Charles’ letter to Ferdinand of 
April 15, 1524, ibid, I, 105 ff. In addi- 
tion: K. Brandi, Deutsche Geschichte 
im Zeitalter der Reformation und Gegen- 
reformation (Leipzig, 1942), 127 ff.; K. 
Hofmann, Die Konzilsfrage auf den 
deutschen Reichstagen won 1421-1524 
(Manheim, 1932), 66ff., and von 
Bucholtz, op. cit., II, 37 ff. 


. By 1524 Charles had not yet ecompre- 


hended the true significance of the Lu- 
theran revolt. He seemed convinced that 
upon the successful completion of his 
Italian campaign he wou!l return to 
Germany and force the Lutherans back 
into the Catholic fold. Only in 1525 
did the Emperor show any signs of 
understanding the complexity of the 
religious situation and of willingness to 
compromise temporarily with the Lu- 
therans. On these points see Brandi, 
Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der 
Reformation und Gegenreformation, 127, 
172-173; C. E. Férstemann, Neues Ur- 
kundenbuch zur Geschichte der evange- 
lischen Kirchen-Reformation (Hamburg, 
1842), I, 204 ff.; Hofmann, op. cit., 102- 
104, 111-114; H, Baumgarten, Karl V 
und die Deutsche Reformation (Halle, 
1889), 5 ff.; Brandi, The Emperor 
Charles V, 242-243. 


. DRA, III, 242-243; IV, 298-299, 
. Friedensburg, Der Reichstag zu Speier 


1526 (Berlin, 1887), 421 ff. 
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172-173; Brandi, The Emperor Charles 
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. Brandi, Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter 


der Reformation und Gegenreformation, 
172-173. 


. Charles’ letters to Ferdinand of April 


26, 1527; August 21, 1527; September 
8, 1527 in Bauer and Lacroix, op cit., 
II, 62, 109, 120-122. 


26. T. Brieger, Der Speierer Reichstag und 


die Religidse Frage der Zeit (Leipzig, 
1909), 68ff.; Friedensburg, op. cit., 409 ff. 
On Zapolia’s activities see his letter to 
Sigismund of Poland, DRA, VII, 23; 
his negotiations with the Reichstag, 
DRA, VII, 26; and his instructions to 
his delegate to the Diet of Regensburg, 
DRA, VII, 976-979. 


. This attitude seems to have been preva- 


lent among the majority of the six 
princes and fourteen cities which pro- 
tested against the recess of Speyer in 
1529. Letters of Philip of Hesse to 
Louis of the Palatinate of February 24, 
1527 and April 4, 1527, DRA, VII, 16-18, 
40-41; Philip of Hesse to the Elector 
of Saxony, February 24, 1527 and April 
20, 1527, DRA, VII, 22-23, 51-52. On 
the activities of the Elector of Saxony 
see DRA, VII, 30-31; on the activities 
and views of the other Lutherans, DRA, 
VII, 2ff., 937 ff. 
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Oesterreich, Ungarn und der Pforte im 
AVI und XVII Jahrhunderte; ed: A. 
von Gévay (Wien, 1838), 1, 2, 1 ff. 

By 1528 other Lutherans, besides the 
Landgrave of Hesse and the Elector of 
Saxony, realized the improbability ‘of 
a_ religious reconciliation and were 
thinking in terms of religious, if not 
also political independence. Albrecht of 
Brandenburg, the Markgraves_ of 
Brandenburg-Culmbach, the Dukes of 
Brunswick-Liineburg, Prince Wolfgang 
of Anhalt, and most of the free cities 
which later joined in the Protestation 
of Speyer already showed definite ten- 
dencies toward establishing themselves 
as Lutheran political entities. On this 
point see especially: J. Janssen, History 
of the German People at the Close of 
the Middle Ages (London, 1896), V. 
27 ff., 79 ff. 

The division of Germany into two re- 
ligious camps seemed clear, by 1529, 
to at least the six princes and fourteen 
cities which ‘‘protested’’ at Speyer. 
DRA, VII, 481 ff., 1111 ff; J. Kiihn, 
Die Geschichte des Speyrer Reichstags 
1529 (Leipzig, 1929), 24, 42-49, 744f. 


. On the position of the Catholics see 


DRA, VII, 414 ff., Kiihn, op. cit., 49 
ff., 63 ff. 














MOTIVES IN PROTESTANT MISSIONS, 1890-1917* 
Paut A. Varc, The Ohio State University 


In terms of the number of missionaries, financial contributions, 
and amount of home front propaganda, the missionary movement 
reached its peak in the United States in the years from 1890 to 1917. 
Only during this period did the foreign missions of the Protestant 
churches enjoy sufficient popular support to warrant use of the term 
“crusade.” 

This raises the question as to why Christian missions should have 
had such a strong appeal to the generation which elected Theodore 
Roosevelt to the presidency, embarked on a crusade to liberate the 
Cubans, and later sent its sons to Europe allegedly to defend the moral 
principles of democracy. Nothing could have been more quixotic than 
the slogan adopted by the Student Volunteers: “The Evangelization 
of the World in this Generation.” This motto expressed the vision 
of the thousands of college and seminary students who joined the Stu- 
dent Volunteers. It was also the goal of the hosts of women’s missionary 
societies and the Laymen’s Movement, the organization which mar- 
shaled the support of more than 100,000 men in the churches in behalf 
of foreign missions. 


The crusade assumed amazing proportions but the degree of self- 
dedication on the part of young men and women who volunteered to go 
out as missionaries was even more remarkable. Upon their graduation 
from Yale, Sherwood Eddy, Henry Luce, and Horace Pitkin went to 
Union Theological Seminary. Their lives came to have one purpose, the 
carrying of the gospel to China. Sherwood Eddy later recalled: 


From that moment my life was focused upon what seemed to me the 
greatest work in the world. I too felt [ must be a crusader. I was jarred 
broad awake: my studies meant more, and even athletics had a new 
meaning. When I would box every afternoon with Pitkin and when we 
would run our daily mile in the gym or the open air, we would say, 

“This will carry us another mile in China.”? 

A few years later Pitkin was killed by the Boxers. Before his execution 
he penned a note to his infant son urging him to take up the burden of 
the evangelization of China as soon as he came of age. 

Why the American people should have accepted the Christianiza- 
tion of far-off lands as one of the most laudable of all human enter- 
*Read at the Annual Meeting of the Society, Chicago, December 29, 1953. 
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prises involves the ever difficult question of motives. It is a question 
which often eludes those who, like the historian, have to limit their in- 
vestigation to the aims which have been proclaimed or implied in the 
written records. Whatever the deeper recesses of the subconscious 
might reveal or a knowledge of the experiences peculiar to an individual 
might suggest, these avenues of research are largely closed. Yet, recog- 
nizing these limitations, the historian may be able to offer a satisfactory 
explanation of missionary enthusiasm. 

It was in the prevailing spirit of Moody revivalism that the mis- 
sionary movement found its deepest religious source. The former shoe 
clerk, Dwight L. Moody, plumbed no new intellectual depths and his 
theology, to the degree he had any, was no more complex than that he 
had learned as a boy in Sunday School. Yet, no American of his gen- 
eration had a larger audience. What he lacked in intellect and deep 
spiritual insight, he made up for in his unshakable grasp of religious 
stereotypes and an amazing ability to put into words the religious prob- 
lems that troubled the average church-goer. Unlike some of his suc- 
cessors Moody never consciously developed a theatrical technique for 
swaying his audiences, and to his thousands of listeners he seemed the 
completely consecrated man. 

The Moody type of revivalism did not emphasize theology. Instead 
it exploited the guilt complex and preached justification by faith. What 
it conceived to be the evils of its day raised no questions about the social 
order and the solution to all ills it conceived to lie in the redemption 
of the individual. Stated in religious terms, it had a passion for souls 
and it was this sense of urgency which served as a major impetus to the 
foreign missionary crusade. 

The converts of the revivals looked upon themselves as vessels of 
the Holy Spirit, and they experienced a joy that could not be suppressed. 
In a state of religious rapture, they spoke of having met God on a 
spiritual mountain top. At the close of an emotional sermon at a reli- 
gious conference in Maine the presiding officer arose and said: “Our 
brother has something which I have not received. . . . I must be filled 
with the Spirit. . . . Now I shall kneel here and stay on my knees till 
what God has done for Bro. Steele He shall do for me. Let all who de- 
sire it do the same.’” For three hours the audience of four hundred 
knelt in silent prayer. A participant reported that the place became awful 
with God’s presence. 


At the Student Volunteer Conventions a sense of divine presence 
prevailed. Sermons stressed the obligation to rule out all selfish ambi- 
tions and to live a life dominated by Christ. To become transformed 
into Christ’s image, this was the goal. All other ambitions were vain 
strivings; only in striving for Godlikeness, said a speaker, could one 
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achieve abundant fulfillment. Bishop William McDowell told the Vol- 
unteers that God was standing before them waiting for each of them 
to take himself and all his powers and his sense of obligation up into 
unconquerable resolution and cry for time and for eternity, for weal or 
for woe, “J will.’* A sermon given by Robert E. Speer reflected the 
solemnity of the Volunteer conventions. 

. . I simply ask in this opening hour, quietly, each one alone, to forget 

everybody else, to be just as though Christ and you were alone here in 

this hall together and everything else just silence and emptiness round 

about us. . . . Would that here, during these first moments, we couid 

realize that there is the fact—that over against each one of us the Lord 

is standing, the Lord with a thorn-crowned head and the nail-pierced 

hands and the pleading voice of His infinite love calling to us, calling. 

Surely we can almost hear His voice calling to us. How can we hold 

back from that call ?4 

Here was the great drama, a man confronting his creator. “Is it 
true, or is it false, that Jesus Christ is the only rightful owner and Lord 
of our lives?, asked J. Campbell White, formerly a missionary to India.° 
Few were in a mood to claim that their own ambitions had a priority 
over the divine plan for their lives. Sherwood Eddy pressed home the 
point; not give oneself was to be disobedient to the heavenly vision.° 


In this state of religious excitement a mood of jubilation prevailed. 
Here was an experience demanding that the world be given some out- 
ward manifestation of the inward joy. And what could be more in ac- 
cord with the inner religious ecstasy than volunteering to become a for- 
eign missionary ? 

In the evangelical churches a large proportion of members had 
shared in the convulsive experience of a revivalistic conversion. Now 
that missions had become a supreme Christian duty, church-goers could 
scarcely refuse to share in the enterprise. Those who failed to do so, 
said Speer, were either culpably ignorant or their Christianity was 
“a fictitious thing, a sham, a travesty.”* In 1898 the Methodist bishop 
of Kentucky, T. U. Dudley, asked his listeners how, if Jesus ‘had 
touched my eyes and now I can see, yes, see the good hope that there 
is for humanity, see the open door and the Father’s house and the 
welcome of the prodigal, and the feasting, and the joy of the universe 
because sinners are redeemed, how can I help going, that I may bring 
those that are blind as I was, that He may touch their eyes?’”* 


The dynamic force underlying the missionary movement was the 
revivalistic spirit, and revivals took place only among the orthodox. 
The theological liberals, for the most part, frowned on both revivals and 
the missionary crusade. It was the conservatives who provided the 
leadership for the missionary cause. John R. Mott and Robert E. 
Speer were essentially conservatives in their theology and the same may 
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be said of most of the speakers at Student Volunteer conventions. A 
few, like Sherwood Eddy and Fletcher S. Brockman, became liberals as 
the years passed, but their early interest in foreign missions stemmed 
from their religious conversions in revivals. Neither of them broke 
any lances in behalf of a liberal theology until after the first World 
War. 

A desire to save the heathen from damnation was the traditional 
motive of foreign missions. Hudson Taylor, founder of the China In- 
land Mission, told the convention of Student Volunteers meeting at 
Detroit in 1894, 


The gospel must be preached to these people in a very short time, for 
they are passing away. Every day, every day, oh how they sweep 
over! ... There is a great Niagara of souls passing into the dark in 
China. Every day, every week, every month they are passing away! 
A million a month in China they are dying without God !® 


The argument that the heathen were going to Hell had served as 
a stimulus to missionary work and it was feared that to surrender it 
was to rob the missionary enterprise of its chief motive. Why send mis- 
sionaries to the heathen if they were to be spared damnation anyway? 
Dr. E. K. Alden, secretary of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, required all candidates for the Mission field 
to affirm their belief in a creed which included the phrase “TI believe 
in the resurrection of the dead, the final separation of the righteous and 
the wicked, and the life and death everlasting.’”*° Alden told one candi- 
date that he should be as sure of the eternal punishment of the uncon- 
verted as he was of the existence of God. In 1886 the question of includ- 
ing this requirement occasioned a great debate. In 1893, missionary 
candidates of the American Board were freed from accepting Alden’s 
creed. 

By 1900 ideas of eternal damnation and a fast approaching judg- 
ment day were rapidly losing their hold. Contemporary currents of 
humanitarianism and democratic thought exalted the dignity of man 
and led to a corresponding decline of the former obsession with sinful- 
ness. Likewise, the idea of hell receded as an ennobled conception of man 
made eternal damnation incongruous with the new concept of God as 
a merciful father. Consequently, the notion that a righteous God would 
send the heathen—who had never heard of the gospel—to hell because 
they had not accepted it, appeared both unjust and arbitrary in the new 
climate of opinion. 

Under the impact of these new currents of thought the mission- 
aries’ proclaimed aim of snatching the heathen from the jaws of hell 
gave way to a new missionary motive. A professor in the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary observed that “The changed conception 
of the nature of God and of his relation to the world and to humanity 
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has cooperated with the conception of religious evolution in the race to 
discredit the notion that men who ‘die out of Christ’ are doomed to 
death eternal.’*® Eternal punishment received literally no attention in 
the missionary literature after the turn of the century. In 1910 a com- 
mission reporting to the World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh 
found that among both volunteers and contributors in the United States 
few seemed to have been influenced by the thought that the heathen 
would go to hell.” In fact, by 1910 Robert E. Speer, one of the chief 
spokesmen for missions, charged that the idea that missionaries were 
motivated by the thought of saving the heathen from damnation was 
an invention of the scornful stay-at-homes and that missionaries had 
never been primarily moved by this consideration.’* Nothing demon- 
strates more clearly how unpopular the idea had become than this at- 
tempt to absolve all past and present advocates of having used this 
argument. 


However, silence on the damnation of the heathen by advocates 
of missions seems to have been dictated in part by public repugnance 
rather than any changed notion as to the ultimate destiny of the heathen. 
While apologizing for the idea, the Southern Baptist theological pro- 
fessor confessed that he could find no satisfactory explanation as to 
how any other fate could await men who did not attain salvation 
through the gospel.** Good public relations seem to have made necessary 
a change in the strategy of missionary promotion and apparently the 
consuming public had developed such an aversion toward damnation 
that, while they didn’t want the Chinese to come to California, neither 
did they want them to go to hell. Theology and public sentiment seem 
to have been partly at cross purposes, but theology was also adjusting 
itself to new currents of thought and few theologians found it difficult 
to believe that the heathen would be spared damnation. 


Despite the fact that the Moody revivals stirred up a new evan- 
gelical zeal, the revival spirit did not lead inevitably to a quickening 
of the foreign missionary impulse. Moody himself manifested little 
interest in missions. It was the young converts who directed Moody’s 
revival campaigns from the goal of saving America to saving the 
world. They represented the new generation of Americans who were 
looking outward. They were the contemporaries of the business 
man with an eye to foreign markets and of the new statesmen with 
an irrepressible urge to cast the weight of American influence onto 
the scales of international power politics. 

The missionary movement, the increasing concern of business 
with foreign markets, the political imperialism of the American gov- 
ernment were not unrelated. A bald and sometimes sordid economic 
and political imperialism certainly was made more palatable by the 
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fact that Americans could clothe these drives in the altruistic termin- 
ology of the missionary who spoke of bringing Christianity and the 
advantages of western civilization to undeveloped areas. 


During the earlier decades of the nineteenth century American 
missionaries sometimes deliberately and consciously promoted Ameri- 
can economic and political interests in China. The famous Dr. Peter 
Parker, the first medical missionary to China, has been acclaimed as 
the man who opened China at the point of a lancet. Yet no one seems 
to have been more aware of the inadequacies of this instrument for 
cutting through the Chinese wilderness of anti-foreignism and preju- 
dice against the barbarian of the outside world than the doctor himself. 
As Secretary of Legation and later as Commissioner to China he not 
only made frequent pleas for more adequate naval forces but he 
urgently advocated that the United States should annex Formosa.” 
Dr. Parker’s fellow missionary, S. Wells Williams, in a similar vein 
praised the work of the British in the Opium War and on one occa- 
sion in 1858 confessed that he was afraid “that nothing short of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Cannon Balls will give them the useful 
knowledge they now require to realize their own helplessness.””® 

A few missionaries after 1890 followed in the tradition of Par- 
ker and Williams in advocating the old gunboat policy. A few asked 
for a greater display of American strength and on occasions when 
they faced mob violence asked for protection. At home, that apostle 
of sweet reasonableness, Lyman Abbott, commented favorably upon 
armed might and commercial endeavor as allies of the missionary in 
opening the way for the Anglo-Saxon.” 

Despite the early attitude of missionaries to China, most of those 
who went out after 1890 were highly critical of western merchants 
and frequently of the practices of European governments. Speer’s 
charge that the motives of European governments and of missions 
were irreconcilable was a widely shared opinion among missionaries. 
In China antagonism between foreign merchants and missionaries 
was traditional. The latter held that business men as a group had 
no sympathy with missionary aims and that their behaviour reflected 
unfavorably upon Christianity. The business man in China, in turn, 
often looked upon the missionary as a hopeless zealot. There were ex- 
ceptions to this feeling of mutual distrust but there can be no ques- 
tion that there was little cooperation between them. 

It was on the home front that the missionary crusade received 
the support of a great many business leaders. The Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement was almost wholly a business man’s organization and 
every important denominational missionary board had a number of 
prominent business leaders. John T. Underwood, president of the 
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Underwood Typewriter Company, served on the Presbyterian board, 
C. Edgar Welch, president of the Welch Grape Juice Company, was 
a member of the Methodist board, J. Edgar Leaycraft, a prominent 
New York real estate dealer, worked with the American Bible Society, 
and S. W. Woodward, owner of a large department store in Wash- 
ington, D. C., was a leader among the Baptists. John R. Mott, head 
of the Student Volunteers, took pride in his success in raising money 
among business men. 


Missionaries never argued that their work would lead to an ex- 
pansion of trade but some of their supporters at home saw this as 
one of the much to be desired bi-products of foreign missions. Charles 
Denby, former minister to China, in an article for the /ndependent, 
suggested that missionary leaders should use this argument, for “the 
statesman, the diplomatist, and the business man look at this work 
with reference to its influence on commerce and the general prosper- 
ity of the world.”** A prominent woman journalist who had travelled 
in the Orient and who lectured extensively, Margherita Arlina Hamm, 
argued that the missionaries’ western goods excited attention and 
created a demand for these things. “From this point of view,” the 
writer said, “every missionary is a salesman for the manufactures of 
Christendom!’* The Reverend Francis E. Clark, president of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, saw among the many advan- 
tages of foreign missions the increase of trade and commerce and 
“the widening of our empire.’”° Theodore Roosevelt called for public 
support of missions in part because missions would help us commer- 
cially.** Chester Holcombe, in his early years a missionary to China 
and later Acting Minister in Peking, called the missionary enterprise 
in China “unequalled by any other, for the development of our com- 
merce with that vast population.’ In brief, there was an awareness 
of the missionary’s role as a promoter of trade. Undoubtedly the 
economic benefits to be derived played some part in the marshaling of 
public support. Yet, there is no evidence to support any general thesis 
that the missionary enterprise was merely a tool of the middle class 
to prepare the way for the exploitation of China. 


A study of the motives and aims of the missionary movement 
makes clear that they were closely related to the currents of national- 
ism and humanitarianism. The new and far distant horizons came 
into view at a time when American nationalism was reaching new 
heights. Facing no immediate challenges from abroad and having, 
with the exception of the Philippines, no vital interests outside of 
the western hemisphere, Americans could be altruistic. toward the 
outside world. Consequently, their nationalism expressed itself less in 
conspicuous spending for armaments than in the vaunting of material 
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wealth, pride in democratic institutions and free public schools, boasts 
of American technological know-how, and in a general feeling of 
righteousness. 

Nationalism at the turn of the century was parallelled by a rapid 
rise of humanitarianism. In politics Progressivism gave expression to 
a widespread desire to improve the living conditions of the working 
class and to lighten the burdens of the poverty stricken. Jacob Riis, 
crusading for children’s play-grounds in New York, and Jane Ad- 
dams, working to improve the conditions of immigrants on Chicago’s 
west side, symbolized the movement to uplift the downtrodden. 

The missionaries, isolated from their home environment, were 
slow in adopting a humanitarian emphasis. Most of them continued 
to look upon both schools and hospitals primarily as avenues to get 
at the heathen in order to convert them. One missionary told his 
readers that the hospital ward afforded unexcelled opportunities for 
preaching, for there “thoughts of the hereafter naturally arise.”** As 
late as 1913, Dr. J. Preston Maxwell of the Yungchun hospital cited 
the rules which should be followed in any Christian hospital. The walls 
of rooms should be decorated with texts from the Bible, tracts and 
hymn books should be distributed, and there should be morning and 
afternoon religious services for all well enough to attend. He recom- 
mended a special evangelistic service for Sunday afternoon. At these 
times the sermon should be directed to making conversions. Maxwell 
advised against “abstract addresses on either God, or creation, or 
ethical subjects unless they lead directly and every time to the full 
presentation of the Saviour for sinners.’ While there was no element 
of strength lacking in Dr. Maxwell’s convictions, he admitted that it 
was not easy to sit down with a patient day after day and repeat the 
same things and teach the same hymns and texts. He observed that 
it was amazing “the way some patients are able to apparently absorb 
teaching, and pass it out without assimilating almost anything, and 
it is certainly discouraging, after 14 days’ work, to be told that the 
Name of the Son of God is ‘Satan.’ ’”’”* 

The humanitarian emphasis made headway much more rapidly 
on the home front. Educational and medical work gradually came to 
be viewed as worthy ends in themselves. Publicity particularly stress- 
ed the humanitarian aspects of schools and hospitals while saying 
almost nothing about them as agencies of conversion. 


If one were to choose a landmark in the history of American 
foreign missions as a dividing point between the old stress on snatch- 
ing the heathen from the jaws of Hell and the new view of missions 
as a humanitarian agency, perhaps the publication in 1897 of the 
Rev. James S. Dennis’ two volume work Christian Missions and Social 
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Progress: A Sociological Study of Foreign Missions would be the most 
appropriate.*” The author had been a missionary in Syria. His book 
purported to be a sociological study of the role of missions, and much 
of the tremendous prestige it enjoyed was undoubtedly due to its sup- 
posedly scientific character. The book certainly had a scintillating tone 
of modernity and of authority and it was welcomed by missionary 
enthusiasts as the definitive statement on missions. 


Dennis described missions as a factor in the social regeneration 
of the world. The aims of foreign missions were to elevate human 
society, modify traditional evils, and introduce reformatory ideals. 
Underlying Dennis’ approach to missions lay the assumption that 
Christianity had been the supreme force in the social regeneration 
of the western world. Christian countries were different, said Dennis, 
in that while they were not free from evil there was a spirit of protest 
against all that degraded human personality. Among the heathen dis- 
honesty, thievery, vulgarity, and cruel customs not only prevailed but 
they were accepted and unchallenged. The task of Christian missions 
was to introduce a spirit of regeneration and a Christian conscience 
which would protest against moral laxity and social injustice. This 
would inevitably lead, in the case of China, to the abolition of the 
binding of little girls’ feet, the granting of equality to women, the 
sharp censuring of those who were dishonest, and the lifting of life 
to a higher level. He believed that this spirit of regeneration could 
only be introduced as individuals were won over to Christianity. 


Dennis’ study embodying the new view of missions gained him a 
wide reputation. He was called upon to lecture at several theological 
seminaries, and many writers on missionary topics acknowledged their 
indebtedness to him. He was elected to the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions and in 1910 was one of its representatives at the World 
Missionary Conference in Edinburgh. The recognition bestowed upon 
Dennis was in considerable part a tribute to the social view of missions. 

The new view had many spokesmen after 1900. Speer declared: 
“The world needs to be saved from want and disease and injustice 
and inequality and impurity and lust and hopelessness and fear, . . .””° 
During the days of the Spanish-American War, John R. Mott asked 
“Where is the war?’ and then proceeded to define it as a war against 
social evils around the globe.** In 1900 the best known of all mission- 
ary writers on China, Arthur H. Smith, told his American readers 
that Christianity could improve the position of the girl in the family, 
show Chinese parents how to train as well as how to govern their 
children, improve education, create an intellectual atmosphere in the 
home, abolish polygamy and concubinage, purify and sweeten the home, 
and promote patriotism.** The former president of Ohio Wesleyan 
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University, Bishop J. W. Bashford, asked how Christians, when they 
saw “the unevangelized peoples of the earth . . . living in poverty and 
disease and ignorance and sin” could refrain from offering them “the 
key which will open to them the divine storehouse.’ By 1915, one 
missionary leader on the home front looked back on the change in 
missionary emphases and noted: 

One of the most marked changes taking place in the foreign mission 

propaganda during the last century has been the shift of emphasis from 

the individual to society. The social aspect of Christianity was not given 

due recognition at home or abroad a generation ago. It is not strange 

therefore that while the missionaries were promoting great, sweeping 

social movements, international in character and fundamental in reach, 

they did not recognize them as such, but continued there as we did 

here to put supreme emphasis upon individual conversion.*° 

It is clear that Dennis, Speer, Mott, and the other leaders of the 
missionary movement were advocates of a program whereby conver- 
sion of the heathen was gradually becoming a means to an end, name- 
ly an improved society. 


That a new emphasis more in harmony with current American 
humanitarianism had replaced the traditional concern with rescuing 
the heathen from damnation is clear. Yet, while the final aim had been 
readjusted to the climate of opinion in the United States, the means 
had remained the same. The goal of social regeneration was to be 
reached by conversion of individuals to Christianity. In this respect 
the new missionary program was true to tradition. It involved no sharp 
break with the past to the degree that the Social Gospel did at home. 
Speer, who did more to formulate the new program and to win it 
adherents than anyone else, argued strongly against seeking to intro- 
duce western institutions. To him, the backwardness of heathendom 
was not so much a product of heathen institutions as it was due to the 
absence of a Christian spirit within these institutions. His prescription 
called for changing Chinese society by changing individual men.** 


This approach had a tepid quality from the point of view of those 
who wanted a new social order. They had come to the conclusion that 
there could be no significant improvement in China until the institu- 
tions and customs which shaped men to be slaves of disease, ignor- 
ance, and exploitation were replaced. But there were very few mis- 
sionaries who went this far in their thinking about the social evils they 
encountered. Not until 1912 did any missionary or any advocate of 
missions espouse any all-out social reform program. In that year a 
missionary in China, the Reverend H. K. Wright, wrote apologetically 
that there was no contradiction between the Scriptural view of in- 
dividual salvation and of social salvation. He thought that the social 
views found in the Bible led to religious work in behalf of social and 
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economic amelioration and regeneration and sometimes of revolution. 
Too much missionary work in education and missions, he observed, | 
had been “a mere exhibition of Christianity, or a clinic in which 
mental objections to it could be removed.” Missionaries had acquiesced | 
in a social system which made coolies possible, ‘beings beside whose 
position that of the American slaves was enviable.” Or, if any note 
was taken of these miserable souls, missionaries had usually said, “ ‘Be 
ye warmed and fed with the Gospel,’ not stopping to consider that 
Christianity is for beings in their position a simply impossible thing.” 
Wright thought that China must change, that missionaries must help 
in providing leadership, and that they would do well to examine the 
proposals of the Christian Socialists.” 


~ 


Missionaries who held such aims for the missionary movement 
were certainly rare and among active supporters of missions at home 
there is no record that any held such views. This does not alter the 
fact that the missionary program was humanitarian in emphasis and 
it was this humanitarian emphasis which explains in considerable 
part why it enjoyed such a large measure of public support. It explains 
why some men outside of the church endorsed foreign missions. 





Edward Alsworth Ross, the eminent sociologist, found much to 
praise in missionary work after a trip to China. He wrote of the in- 
fluence of mission schools on the new government educational system, 
of the advance of female education, and of the influence of missionary 
translations of the great books of western learning. Ross thought that 
the achievements of the missionary were not to be counted in the num- 
ber of Christian converts but in the changed attitude toward opium- 
smoking, foot-binding, concubinage, slavery, “squeeze,” torture, and . 
the subjection of women.* He observed that what the missionary was | 
teaching was not so much the gospel but western ideas of what was 
right and wrong. Another sociologist, Franklin Henry Giddings, spoke 
of the Christian missionary enterprise as devoting itself to the diffusion 
of knowledge, to the improvement of conditions, and to the upbuilding 1 
of character and considered it one of the most important factors in c 
uniting the classes and the races of men in a spiritual humanity.** That 
the humanitarian motive struck a responsive chord in large parts of the P 
population is also attested to by the many endorsements of American d 
presidents and diplomats. 0 

The social aims of the missionary movement reflected the current h 
humanitarianism, faith in progress, and social reform. Another equally p 
significant transition accompanied this development. When missionaries b 
first went to China from the United States, individual heathen were the in 
focal point rather than China as a nation. Once the missionary program n 
envisaged the regeneration of Chinese society, there developed an in- 
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terest in the future of China as a country. The salvation of individual 
Chinese was now linked to the progress of the nation, its political re- 
form, and most important, to the question of what kind of a China 
would eventually emerge. That China was changing was clear, and to 
the highly nationalistic Americans who viewed China through paternal 
eyes there was no little uneasiness concerning China’s future. That she 
would be powerful, no one doubted. Whether the new China would be 
a force for peace, democracy, and world brotherhood or a yellow dragon 
employing technology and her vast human resources to destroy western 
civilization was considered an open question. 


The question of China’s future role made possible the dramatizing 
of the missionary enterprise as the agency determining the fate not only 
of isolated individuals but of a whole nation. A picture of four hundred 
million Chinese caught in the throes of revolutionary change excited 
the most prosaic of imaginations. Observing the changes in China after 
1900 one writer described what was happening as “‘a political revolution, 
a moral advance, an intellectual renaissance, a religious reformation, 
and a nineteenth century of scientific and industrial development all 
combined.’’** 


Missionary leaders anxiously asked what was to be the final out- 
come as China rushed headlong through the many stages of historical 
development which had transformed the western world since the decline 
of feudalism in the thirteenth century. Marshall Broomhall, a represen- 
tative of the China Inland Mission, asked the questian which was upper- 
most in the minds of westerners: “Shall Asia experience merely an 
Intellectual Renaissance or a Spiritual Reformation? Shall the East 
merely conform to Western scientific principles or be transformed by 
the renewing of the Holy Spirit ?’’* John R. Mott, leader of the Student 
Volunteers, described the non-Christian nations as plastic and changing. 
These nations, he wrote, were examining the west to see what had made 
it rich and powerful. Should these people fail to see that religion “is the 
most fundamental thing in our civilization” the result would be moral 
disaster. This, then, said Mott, was the decisive hour.* 

Thousands of church-going folk now turned their eyes to the 
struggle going on in the great China arena. The fetters of ancient thrall- 
dom were being sundered by missionaries, commerce, and the forces 
of the modern world. Would the awakened Chinese dragon emerge from 
his long sleep only to threaten the world or would he employ his immense 
powers to further the realization of the western ideals of universal 
brotherhood and the welfare of mankind? In a book entitled Our Share 
in China and What We Are Doing With It, George J. Bond, a China 
missionary, held that the “yellow peril” could be avoided if the Christian 
church did its duty. He wrote: “China is moving indeed, and as Na- 
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poleon truly said, she will move the world. But how?’** The Methodist 
bishop, Charles Henry Fowler, reduced the problem to terms calculated 
to wrest the most indifferent from apathy. The bishop told his listeners: 
Her very numbers is God’s promise of perpetuity. The Yellow Race 
will remain the menace of the world. It lies on the shore of Asia, a huge 
club, only waiting to be picked up by some Hercules. China is the world’s 
problem for the twentieth century. Who will seize this club? ... 
It is a Bear standing on the trail. His posture does not change his nature. 
If Russia appropriates and assimilates China, we are fuce to face with 
the most powerful Empire ever known among men. The world problem is 
this: Shall Russia be allowed to absorb China? This problem is full of 
dragon’s teeth, teeth enough to seed down the world with century-long 
strifes.® 

Nor was this opinion confined to the churches. Captain Alfred T. 
Mahan, noted historian of the influence of sea power in history, took 
the position that the western world had a common interest in bringing 
the Asian peoples within the compass of the family of Christian states; 
“not by fetters and bonds imposed from without, but by regeneration 
promoted from within.”’ He warned of danger should China become 
westernized technologically without accepting the mental and moral 
forces ‘which have generated, and which in large measure govern, our 
political action.’*° Mahan praised the work of the missionaries because 
he believed they were inculcating the guiding moral principles of the 
West. Theodore Roosevelt, haunted by many fears, called for support 
of the missionaries because their work tended to avert revolutionary 
disturbances and to lead China into a position of power for peace and 
righteousness." A similar view was expressed by a sociologist who held 
that it was the Bible more than blood that united the English race and 
that it would unite China with the English race in bonds more deep than 
those of any political convention.” Americans generally looked forward 
with confidence to China becoming a democratic nation guided by 
Christian ideals and closely allied with the United States and they be- 
lieved that this would be largely a product of the missionaries, those 
non-commissioned ambassadors of the great American republic. 

The missionary movement was thus linked to the strong national- 
ism of Americans which expressed itself in the belief that China would 
follow them in the paths of righteousness and become, in turn, a guiding 
star for humanity at large as it sought the way into the land of Canaan 
with its promise of brotherhood and the life abundant. The alignment of 
missions with national self-interest invited support from people who 
otherwise would have been indifferent. China was not viewed as any 
immediate threat but there was a deep feeling that sometime in the 
distant future she would either be a firm and valuable friend or a diffi- 
cult enemy. Certainly hope outweighed fear. The danger seemed remote 
and there was never any real alarm. The vision of a friendly and demo- 
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cratic China converted to Christianity provided a stronger motive than 
any lurking fear of a remote future when a powerful and hostile China 
might be thrown into the balance against the United States. 
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This rapid survey seems to warrant the conclusion that the greatest 
source of strength of the missionary movement as it was related to 
China lay in the fact that its program was in harmony with current 
fashions of thought and popular attitudes in the United States. Its 
strongest religious source was the Moody revivals. That the fervor of 
this movement should have transferred itself to an interest in missions 
is to be explained in terms of the new nationalism in the United States 
which expressed itself in an interest in world affairs. That the aims 
of the program should be stated in terms of humanitarianism was as- 
sured by the climate of opinion at home. 
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MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL AND SOCIETY 


The council met in the West Room 
of the Hotel Blackstone at 7:25 P.M. 
on December 28, 1953 with president 
Sidney Mead presiding and Mervin 
Deems, E. R. Hardy, Jr., Guy S. 
Klett, James H. Nichols, Carl E. 
Schneider, Ernest Schwiebert, L. J. 
Trinterud and Raymond W. Albright 
in attendance. 

The council approved the minutes 
of its previous session held December 
29, 1952, as printed in Church History, 
March, 1953. 

FE. R. Hardy, Jr. and Ernest Schwie- 
hert were named to audit the accounts 
of the treasurer, whose report was 
presented to the council. 

It was voted that the committee on 
the translation and _ publication of 
Zwingli’s Latin Works, consisting of 
Wilhelm Pauck, chairman, Cyril Rich- 
ardson and William W. Rockwell, be 
asked to pursue its assignment. 

L. J. Trinterud presented the report 
for the publication committee. It was 
agreed that the Board of Editors shall 
present to the council at its Spring 
meeting additional names of persons to 
cooperate with the editors. 

The Brewer Prize committee recom- 
mended and the council voted that no 
award be made this year. It was voted 
that the next contest for the Brewer 
Prize Award shall close September 30, 
1955 by which date all competing man- 
uscripts must be in the hands of the 
secretary. 

The council voted to assign the pub- 
lication rights to the Anabaptist View 
of the Church to its author, Franklin 
H. Littell. 

In the absence of the committee on 
nominations the council prepared the 
nominations to be presented to the so- 
ciety. (See minutes of the society. ) 

The secretary reported the deaths of 
Sidney Blair, William L. Burdick, 
George P. Fedotov and Horatio R. 
Read. 
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For failure to comply with the con- 
stitutional provisions the following per- 
sons were dropped from membership: 

Charles T. Baillie, Charles D. Chris- 
man, Kenneth E. Crouch, Harold S. 
Faust, Robert O. Ferm, Charles H. 
Forsyth, Richard L. Francis, Victor 
Fujiu, C. Earl Gardner, Charles E. 
Hailstone, Kenneth L. Holmes, Ralph 
D. Hyslop, William V. Ischie, Alfred 
Janavel, D. Roy Mathews, George E. 
McCracken, David O. Moore, J. Ed- 
win Orr, William M. Orr, Howard E. 
Runner, W. J. Sweeting and Walter 
L. Yates. 

The resignation of the following per- 
sons were accepted with regret: 

Samuel P. Anslam, Stephen J. Eng- 
land, A. R. Hall, Jr., Reuben E. E. 
Harkness, David O. Long, William E. 
Lunt, Arthur Nussbaum, Lynn B. 
Rankin, Luther D. Reed, Herbert W. 
Schneider and Arne B. Sovik. 

The following persons, properly 
nominated, were elected members of 
the society, subject to the constitution- 
al provision : 

Thomas Bassett, Stephen Benko, 
George Blackman, Isabel M. Calder, 
William R. Cannon, A. L. Farris, Ro- 
land M. Frye, Wendell Goodwin, Con- 
rad Hays, Leland D. Hine, Charles 
FE. Hoover, E. M. Hughes, William 
T. Ingram, Jr., Thomas E. Jessett, 
Myrddyn W. Jones, Nolan Lushing- 
ton, James W. May, John McCann, 
Fred M. Meuser, Charles Mills, Hu- 
bert F. Mills, George L. Mosse, James 
M. Moudy, Olaf Olsen, F. A. Peake, 
Stow Persons, Orval D. Peterson, 
Walton W. Rankin, Guy H. Ranson, 
A. M. Renwinkel, Levering Reynolds, 
Jr., O. J. Ritz, Sherman Roddy, How- 
ard F. Shipps, Kenneth Stewart, F. 
Ernest Stoeffler, B. H. Taylor, Wilbur 
T. Wallace, W. W. Winter, and 
Charles J. Woodbridge. 

The seventy-fifth consecutive meet- 
ing of the society was held in the Green 
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Room of the Blackstone Hotel at 7 :00 
P.M., December 29, 1953, president 
Sidney Mead presiding. 

The minutes of the previous annual 
meeting on December 29, 1952 were 
approved as printed in Church His- 
tory, March, 1953. The secretary re- 
ported the changes in membership in 
the society (see minutes of the Coun- 
cil). 

Treasurer Guy S. Klett read his an- 
nual report. For the auditors E. R. 
Hardy, Jr. reported that the treas- 
urer’s accounts were found correct and 
the books in proper order. The treas- 
urer’s report was adopted as printed 
below. 

The selection of a place for the 
Spring meeting was referred to the 
committee on Program and Local Ar- 
rangements for the Spring Meeting. 

It was voted that in no case shall 
the officers of our society, except the 
treasurer, serve more than five years. 
The framing of a proper By-Law was 
referred to the Council. 

The secretary presented the report 
of the nominations prepared by the 
Council and the society elected the fol- 
lowing persons to the respective offices 
and committees : 

President, Carl E. Schneider 
Vice-President, L. J. Trinterud 
Secretary, Raymond W. Albright 
Assistant Secretary, Mervin M. Deems 
Treasurer, Guy S. Klett 

Editors, James H. Nichols and L. J. 

Trinterud 

Other Voting Members of the Coun- 
cil: Winthrop S. Hudson, Massey H. 
Shepherd, Ray C. Petry, Sandford 
Fleming, George Williams, Quirinus 
Breen and Robert T. Handy. 

Editorial Board of Church History: 
James H. Nichols and L. J. Trinterud 
with the cooperation of Roland H. 
Bainton, R. Pierce Beaver, Robert 
Grant, Winthrop S. Hudson, Sidney 
E. Mead, Wilhelm Pauck, Ray C. Pet- 
ry and Matthew Spinka. 
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Membership Committee: Frederick 
Norwood, Chairman, J. M. Batten, 
Robert W. Goodloe, Harold Grimm, 
Lefferts Loetscher, Albert C. Outler, 
Matthew Spinka, Bard Thompson and 
John von Rohr. 

Investment of Endowment Funds: 
Guy S. Klett, chairman, Richard Cam- 
eron, Robert H. Nichols and Frederick 
W. Loetscher. 

Research Committee: Edward R. 
Hardy, Jr., Chairman, Robert T. Han- 
dy, E. Harris Harbison and Niels 
Sonne. 

Committee on Nominations: Wil- 
helm Pauck, chairman, John T. Me- 
Neil and Sidney E. Mead. 

Conimittee on Program and Local 
Arrangements for the Annual Meeting: 
Sidney E. Mead, chairman, Harold 
Grimm and Raymond W. Albright, ea 
officio. 

Committee on Program and Local 
Arrangements for the Pacific Coast 
Meeting: Paul B. Means, chairman, 
John L. Anderson, Robert D. Clark, 
Sandford Fleming and Charles W. 
Hovland. 

The program at this meeting includ- 
ed the following papers : “The Anabap- 
tists and the Magistrate of Strasbourg, 
1525-1555” by Robert Kreider; 
“Machiavelli and the Puritans: the 
Casuistry of William Perkins and Wil- 
liam Ames” by George L. Mosse; 
“Motives in Protestant Missions, 
1890-1917” by Paul Varg; “American 
Protestant Journals and the Nazi Re- 
ligious Assault” by Frederick K. 
Wentz; a panel of papers on “The Na- 
ture of English Puritanism” by Alan 
Simpson, George L. Mosse and Jerald 
Brauer; and the presidential address 
on “Abraham Lincoln’s Last, Best 
Hope of Earth—The American Dream 
of Destiny and Democracy” by Sidney 
E. Mead. 

Attest: Raymond W. Alberight 
Secretary 

















REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF CHURCH HISTORY 
December 1, 1952 - November 30, 1953 
I. CURRENT FUNDS 
A. SUMMARY AND BALANCE 


Receipts 
Balance on hand, December 1, 1952 -.....0.......c.ccccccccsscccecsccececcesecsscececoeeee $1,229.81 
DUN ER icin tcp tsscnarierasesanciadtnnusicann $2,315.35 
Income from CHURCH HISTORY .0.......200.cccc-ccceeccecccecceeecceeeee 1,454.45 
cape lS ec asl UG cs as te cmap cfuagliet 546.96 
- Set Oe LS a Ol Ne ee eee 70.00 
BR ae ee ee eS 8 =— 
Disbursements OO 
Expenses of management of Society ..0............0:0:0c0---000- $ 813.75 
Publication of CHURCH HISTORY ...............c:::0csceseceseeeceesess 2,305.89 
A RHEE ere rat ie Ln A a 552.19 
PU a Lacan Vado binccite 66.64 
GLC) 2) [ie Poy Setar cc a 0 a er $3,738.47 


Cash on hand, November 30, 1952 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. checking account, 
BAN ICs Statement tose eS se: cot at heh $2,723.40 





ee a. | a 845.30 
1,878.10 
$5,616.57 
Il. ENDOWMENT FUND 
A. CASH 
Receipts 
Ponoeiaitt fomward Themembeer 1, 1952 ac sussssncesisec en snicnsassncesedvencsctesctassases $3,203.15 
MO MP UBICAtOTY ROSOTY Cia sacl cceeatnanc cece $442.37 
ee 8 ie GS ER ca oe ee ee a 267.50 
Interest, Manutacturers’ Trust) Cos s.c2seisc.-cscescacectetessstaceose 20.52 
Principal, Manufacturers’ Trust: Co. oc... 14.94 
Interest, Western Savings Fund Soc. ............-.--------+-c--ee+0-++ 66.70 812.03 
UG) 2) LR ae NR rece ere ee $4,015.18 
Cash in Western Savings Fund Society -.......--.-.-......---.----c-seeeeeeoeee0 $4,015.18 
Division of Endowment Fund Cash 
Interest on Brewer Prize Fund, $10,000, 214% bond .......0.2..000000..... $1,639.06 


[ERT La beech 0) CF ne CCL rca eet EN A a ee RE nee 1,274.33 


Generali Pind wietit tress oases a See asec Sachsen cess ve. was fvaebeadecvetaawahscslece 1,101.79 
$4,015.18 


B. SECURITIES—November 30, 1953 


$ 789.33 guaranteed Ist mortgage certificate, N64, No. 207, of New York 
Title and Mortgage Company, in liquidation, Manufacturers’ 
Trust Company, trustee. 

10,000.00 registered U. S. Savings Bond, Series G,X1066 817G, 214% 1962 
500.00 registered U.S. Savings Bond, Series G,D3382 226G, 214% 1962 
100.00 registered U.S. Savings Bond, Series G,C5711 912G, 2Y%% 1962 
100.00 registered U.S. Savings Bond, Series G,C5711 913G, 214% 1962 

These securities are in the Society’s box in the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company, 135 South Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Guy S. Klett 

Treasurer 
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A History of Christianity. By Ken- 

NETH Scotr Latourette. New 

York: Harper and Brothers, 1953. 

xxvii + 1516 pages. $9.50. 

The most obvious feature of Dr. 
Latourette’s textbook is its sheer bulk. 
Characteristically, after the fashion of 
St. Thomas, he refers to his produc- 
tion in the Preface as a summary! He 
has marshalled his facts and inter- 
pretations in orderly and well-balanced 
form, proceeding generally from the 
historical setting through introductory 
generalizations to the matter at hand, 
then to summary, conclusion, and fore- 
cast. 

One of the most interesting experi- 
ments one can perform on this book 
is to dissect it according to periods and 
topics. After sixty-four pages of his- 
torical and biblical background some 
two hundred pages are devoted to the 
early church, the first five hundred 
years; then over four hundred pages 
in three sections to the next thousand 
years, roughly the Middle Ages; and 
finally almost eight hundred pages to 
modern Christianity, from the Refor- 
mation to the present. One who is 
familiar with Latourette’s seven vol- 
umes on the history of the expansion 
of Christianity will not be surprised 
to observe that he allows three hundred 
pages to the period from 1815 to 1914 
—that is, one and one-half times the 
space given to the early church. This 
is the proper place to destroy the im- 
pression that here is a one volume sum- 
mary of the larger work. The author 
is fully justified in pointing out that 
this is a new book. Actually only two 
hundred eleven pages, less than four- 
teen per cent, are concerned with mis- 
sions and expansion. Such self-denial 
on the part of the Sterling professor of 
missions and oriental history in Yale 
University must have required no little 
discipline ! 
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Proper attention is given to the 
eastern branch of Christianity in sev- 
eral chapters. One wonders, however, 
why, in the period of the early Middle 
Ages when the Eastern church and By- 
zantine civilization were ascendant, 
thirty-nine pages are given over to 
them, while the church in the West, 
suffering relative eclipse along with 
political and economic confusion and 
decline, is awarded forty-six. Questions 
of balance such as these are perhaps 
unavoidable in so comprehensive a 
treatment. Other limitations deriving 
from the attempt to cover everything 
everywhere may be observed in recur- 
rent ossification of structure (as in the 
section on “the Roman Catholic Church 
in Europe after 1914”) and the way in 
which some fascinating individuals and 
episodes get lost in this majestic forest. 
George Fox and the early Quakers rate 
two pages. Frequently dramatic ef- 
fectiveness is sacrificed — ubiquitous 
failing of the textbookish style, but 
noticeable here. 

Latourette has assimilated in so mas- 
terly a fashion the multitudinous details 
of a story covering twenty centuries 
and the whole world, and at the same 
time has kept so clearly in view the 
maior trends and significant changes 
of direction—has so ably combined the 
instruments of microscope and _tele- 
scope—that it would be impolite and 
injudicious for specialists to quibble 
and strive over emphases and inter- 
pretations on specific points. Much that 
is familiar will be found in this volume, 
as, for example, the influence of Chris- 
tianity on its environment in the guise 
of “the exceeding greatness of the pow- 
er,” and the influence of the environ- 
ment on Christianity under the head- 
ing, “What happened to the new wine.” 
Much more, however, is new, not in 
the sense of original research, but as 
a landmark in the historiography of 
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Christianity. Inescapably the expand- 
ing vision of Latourette requires re- 
vised concepts of time, space, and sub- 
ject matter. If political and social in- 
fluences play a larger part, so also in- 
tellectual and theological factors. Fi- 
nally, this historian, whose style has 
been tempered to the point of objec- 
tivity whence it is impossible sometimes 
to discern whether a Baptist or a Ro- 
man Catholic is writing, has plainly 
stated his limitations and “bias” at the 
outset (page xxi): 
We must say as clearly as we know how 
that underlying the pages which follow 
there is a profound conviction that the 
Christian Gospel is God’s supreme act 
on man’s behalf and that the history of 
Christianity is the history of what God 
has done for man through Christ and of 
man’s response. 
FREDERICK A. NoRwoop 
Garrett Biblical Institute 
Evanston 





STUDIA PAULINA in honorem 

Johannis De Zwaan Septuagenarii, 

edd. J. N. SEvENsTER and W. C. 

van Unnik. Haarlem: De Erven F. 

Bohn N. V., 1953. 245 pages. 

Eighteen scholars from eight coun- 
tries, using four languages among them, 
have produced this volume of Pauline 
studies in honor of the eminent New 
Testament scholar, Professor Johannes 
de Zwaan. The articles are arranged, 
with straightforward impartiality, en- 
gaging simplicity, and plenty of prece- 
dent, in the alphabetical order of the 
authors’ names. The individual contri- 
butors obviously had complete free- 
dom in the choice of topics within the 
limits of the title. Thus the expectant 
reader is strongly tempted to wonder 
what this volume as a whole tells him 
about the present-day status and the 
immediate prospects of the study of 
Paul. 

Two papers deal with up-to-date 
text-critical problems. M. Black (The 
Text of the Peshitta Tetraeuangelium ) 
questions successfully the early nine- 
teenth century quantitative standards 
of textual criticism and _ evaluation, 
which still governed to a large extent 
Burkitt’s and Gwilliam’s work. K. W. 
Clark (Textual Criticism and Doc- 
trine), in examining the variants of 


nine specific passages chosen (with one 
exception) from I Corinthians, is con- 
cerned with the role which theological 
exegesis might or should play in de- 
termining a critical text. So far so good. 

Even more symptomatic is the fact 
that no less than five papers deal ex- 
clusively or primarily with specific 
passages from II Corinthians, to say 
nothing of other articles in which that 
letter figures strongly. 

W. C. van Unnik subjects the key- 
terms of II Cor. 1:15-24 (amen, nai 
and ou, bebaioo and pistos) to a thor- 
ough analysis in the light of the con- 
text and of Old Testament, intertesta- 
mental and Rabbinic literature. He con- 
cludes, illuminatingly I think, that the 
amen of vs. 20 furnishes a valuable 
clue to the understanding of all those 
terms and of the logic of the passages 
as a whole. 

T. W. Manson (II Cor. 2:14-17: 
Suggestions Towards an Exegesis) 
analyzes the Jewish-Rabbinic parallels 
in which osme (fragrance of knowl- 
edge) is applied to the Torah. No doubt 
these facts throw light on the Pauline 
passage. The author’s conclusion, how- 
ever, seems to ignore or shove aside 
the question raised by Lietzmann, 
Windisch and many others, whether 
or not Paul’s imagery, which is unique 
in this passage, is not primarily to be 
explained from the verb thriambeuo 
(vs. 14). 

J. N. Sevenster (Some Remarks on 
the Gymnos of II Cor. 5:3) concludes 
that “there is no objection to applying 
the gymnos (naked) ... to the state 
between death and resurrection for all 
men, believers and unbelievers.” Paul’s 
concern is not that of Plato and Philo, 
whose “interest is entirely concentrated 
on the contrast between body and 
soul,” but “rather [on] the stage of 
communion with Christ.” The author 
might have clarified his conclusion sub- 
stantially if he were not so obviously 
bound to the dogmatic questions and 
interests of a later, temporary ortho- 
doxy, and if he had used Bultman’s 
contribution—so similar and yet so 
dissimilar from Sevenster’s point of 
view—to the same problem (Symbolae 
Biblicae Uppsalienses No. 9, 1947). 
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The two French contributors deal 
with the old problem of Paul’s “thorn 
in the flesh” (II Cor. 12:14). H. Clav- 
ier (La santé de l’apotre Paul) advanc- 
es a psychological explanation: states 
of depression and morbidity following 
Paul’s visions and revelations. (For 
his further hypotheses Clavier depends 
on a rather uncritical reading of the 
“data” of Acts and an enviable knowl- 
edge of the details of the chronology 
of Paul. The footnotes together consti- 
tute a convenient, up-to-date biblio- 
graphical introduction to the modern 
history of the morbid and sickly re- 
search on the health of Paul.) Ph. H. 
Menoud’s (L’écharde . . .) theses are 
more radical. (1) There is no clear 
evidence either in Acts or the letters 
that Paul suffered from any chronic 
or recurrent disease, and (2) the 
“thorn in the flesh” was Paul’s deep- 
seated disappointment at his failure to 
convert the Jews. The first of these 
theses is well argued and might serve 
as a wholesome warning to students 
who love to dabble in disease and psy- 
chology. 

Three articles are devoted to that 
other perennial textbook problem,—the 
so-called ‘Apostolic Council.” Precisely 
when one does not expect much from 
the endless and largely fruitless dis- 
cussions of these problems, he is all the 
more grateful for some of the sugges- 
tions here made. 

A. S. Geyser’s (Paul, the Apostolic 
Decree and the Liberals in Corinth) 
wholesale defense of the “data” of Acts 
is discouraging to this reviewer, since 
the principle of criticizing and inter- 
preting the data of Paul’s letters by 
the “data” of Acts is certainly more 
hazardous—to put it mildly—than the 
reverse method. Nevertheless, some of 
Geyser’s other suggestions may be 
worth noting and pondering. (1) Gal. 
1:10b—following Ploij—is translated 
thus: “exactly that which at the time 
I was engaged in doing.” I have ven- 
tured here to suggest a slightly more 
accurate English rendering of Ploij’s 
Dutch translation. It will at least serve 
to call attention to the fact that the 
usual translation—in all its variations— 


also has its difficulties. (2) Gal. 2:4-5, 
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this crux interpretum, is regarded as an 
aside in which Paul is not reporting on 
events at the Council, but is referring 
to the present-day Judaizing trouble- 
makers in the churches of Galatia. This 
is a very tempting suggestion, but it 
seems to me that the temporal force of 
the aor. ind. eivamen argues against it, 
unless Geyser is willing and able to 
argue—though he fails to see the point 
—that this is an epistolary aorist, a 
hard argument in view of the many 
aorists of the whole context (Gal. 
1:12-2:14), which are without excep- 
tion punctiliar and historical; and 
where we might possibly expect an 
epistolary aorist we get a pres. ind. 
(1:20: cf. also 2:2). (3) kat’ idian 
(Gal. 2:2) implies that the three fa- 
mous dokountes were in hiding (Acts 
12) and that Paul had to confer with 
them one by one in their separate hid- 
ing-places. This interpretation would 
still be hypothetical, even if Mr. Gey- 
ser would settle for one hiding-place 
for all three pillars. 

Bo Reike (Der _ Geschichtliche 
Hintergrund des Apostelkonzils und 
der Antiochia-Episode, Gal. 2:1-14) 
begins with a straightforward sum- 
mary of the passage, which summary 
I like very much. His chief concern is 
to sketch, in three sub-periods (ca. 
30-60 A.D.), the relations between the 
early church and legalistic Judaism. 
This enables the author to explain 
simply and plausibly the historical caus- 
es of the difference between the attitude 
taken by the “pillars” at the Apostolic 
Council (vss. 1-10; 48 A.D.) and that 
taken by “the men who came from 
James,” Cephas and Barnabas at An- 
tioch (vss. 11ff.; 54 A.D.). Whether 
or not one accepts all the chronological 
and periodic distinctions and recon- 
structions which Reike puts forward, I 
have no doubt that his question and his 
answer constitute a real contribution to 
the understanding of an important 
event in the history of the early church. 

C. K. Barrett (Paul and the “Pillar” 
Apostles) offers a lexicographical anal- 
ysis of the phrase “who were reputed 
to be pillars” (Gal. 2:9). He concludes 
correctly that the analysis contributes 
little of exegetical value. Thus he 
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falls back, with recourse to the well- 
known “parallels” in the synoptic gos- 
pels and in Revelation, on the time- 
honored hypothesis that the early 
Christians in Jerusalem spoke of their 
leading apostles as “pillars” because 
they believed that the apostles occupied 
(or would occupy) in the Temple of 
the New Age positions of fundamental 
importance and dignity. The author 
makes the further claim that the 
“pillars” are the indispensable connect- 
ing-link between the historical Jesus 
and the coming of the New Age. One 
may ask—“indispensable” from whose 
point of view? 

The rather full treatment of the 
preceding papers will illustrate the 
wealth of brilliant, solid and detailed 
work contained in this volume, for 
which one is prepared to pay—in sev- 
eral installments—the price of a loose 
argument or a fragile speculation. 


The remaining articles cover a wide 
range of miscellaneous topics and inter- 
ests. The contributions by R. Bultmann 
and C. H. Dodd need no recommen- 
dation. The former offers a fine com- 
parative study, from the existentialist 
point of view, of Ignatius and Paul. 
The latter pursues his studies in “Law 
and Gospel,” taking his starting point 
from the phrase ennomos theou (1 Cor. 
Piet): 

Some papers are of a more general 
nature. Thus P. I. Bratsiosis writes on 
Paul and the unity of the Church; 
J. W. Doeve on “the oracles of God” 
(Rom. 3:2); F. W. Groesheide on 
“The Pauline Epistles as Kerygma,’— 
the thesis is simple, sound and impor- 
tant, unnecessarily obscured by the 
(widespread) abuse of the term 
kerygma. J. Jeremias collects a number 
of methodological hints by way of an 
explanation of the “train of thought” 
in four selected Pauline passages. G. 
Sevenster profitably discusses the con- 
secration (or ordination) of Paul and 
Barnabas (Acts 13:1-3) in the context 
of early church practice as a whole. 

The article by N. A. Dahl (Die 
Messianitat Jesu bei Paulus) deserves 
to be singled out, since it tackles in a 
fresh, unbiased and suggestive way an 
exegetical, historical and_ theological 


problem of prime importance. Here 
are some of Dahl’s conclusions with 
which the reviewer agrees to a large 
extent: 

(1) The proper name Christ ex- 
presses more fully the nature and sig- 
nificance of Jesus than does the proper 
name Jesus. In Paul’s use of the term 
Christ no distinction can be made be- 
tween person and office. 

(2) Paul’s christology already pre- 
supposes—decisively—an interpretatio 
Christiana of the term Christ. 

(3) The Kyrios-title is the proper 
rendition of the term Christos, since 
Christos meant nothing to Greeks. 
Thus the interpretatio Graeca and the 
interpretatio Christiana join hands. 

(4) The Old Testament messianic 
expectation cannot be regarded as a 
solitary rudiment inconsistently retain- 
ed within Paul’s Son-of-God and 
Kyrios christology; rather, the mes- 
sianic dignity of Jesus has fundamen- 
tal significance in the structure of 
Paul’s christology. It seems to me that 
an adequate and full explication of this 
thesis, which is open to so many kinds 
of interpretation and misunderstand- 
ing, is a major task long overdue. 

The eighteen essays, both by what 
they offer and do not offer, may per- 
haps be regarded as symptomatic of 
the present-day study of Paul. In spite 
of the brilliant and solid work of such 
scholars as Barth, Lohmeyer and Bult- 
mann (more or less revolutionary in 
three different directions), of A. D. 
Nock, C. H. Dodd and Nygren (more 
or less traditional within three differ- 
ent, living traditions), Pauline research 
is now quite amorphous, lacking direc- 
tion and even sharp issues,—in contrast 
to the study of the synoptic gospels and 
of the Fourth Gospel. Nevertheless, 
there are signs of new and strong life 
to be discerned in and for the Studia 
Paulina. 

PauL SCHUBERT 
Yale University 





The Catholic Church and German 
Americans. By Cotman J. Barry, 
O.S.B. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1953. 348 pages. 
$6.00. 
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The purpose of the author is not 
to describe the development of Ger- 
man Catholic settlements in the United 
States, as the title might suggest, but 
“to study German national conscious- 
ness in its relation to American Ca- 
tholicism and as it existed among Ger- 
man Catholics in the United States.” 
Dealing specifically with the thorny 
problems of diverging religious ob- 
servances, customs, order, discipline 
and language of German Catholic im- 
migrants, the thesis is developed that 
“the work of Americanizing the for- 
eigner, especially from the Catholic 
countries of Europe, was accomplish- 
ed in a great part through the 
Church.” (p. 3) 

This informative work, based on 
a wealth of sources in Catholic ar- 
chives, supplements studies on Ger- 
man immigration found in various 
Protestant denominational _ histories. 
The discussion of “The German Tri- 
angle of the West” (Chap. IT), point- 
ed by Milwaukee, Cincinnati, and St. 
Louis, describes how quite early the 
demand for German rights led to con- 
tinuing controversies, fears, alarms, 
dissensions and factions with reference 
to episcopal appointments (Milwau- 
kee) ; German succursal parishes (in 
relation to Irish parishes in St. Lou- 
is); and to parochial schools—where- 
by the unity of the Church was di- 
vided. 

New light, derived from European 
and American sources, is shed on the 
concern of Peter Paul Cahensly for 
the welfare of leh emigrants and 
on the founding and work of the S¢. 
Raphaelsverein “for that purpose. An 
entire chapter is devoted to “The 
Cahenslyism Turmoil of 1891” which, 
with liberal references to a wide range 
of political, ecclesiastical and jour- 
nalistic documents, gives new per- 
spective to the issue of “Americanism” 
which, variously characterized as 
“foreignism” or as a specimen of Gal- 
licanism, Josephinism, liberalism, 


modernism (p. 243), threatened to 
disrupt the unity of the American 
Church. The continuing struggle of 
“Liberals vs. Conservatives” (Chap. 
V) is described as having been ter- 
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minated by the Testem Benevolentiae 
of Leo XIII which brought peace and 
harmony to the American Church. The 
conservative German Catholics came 
to accept the position of the Ameri- 
canizers and liberal Americanizers 
recognized the valuable contributions 
of German Catholics to the deepening 
of Catholic life in the Church. 

The adjustment of foreign religion- 
ists to new-world conditions involves 
a series of adaptations the sociologi- 
cal relativities of which are more 
amenable to an already diversified 
Protestantism than to the genius of 
“the one, holy, catholic, and apostolic 
Church.” The free manner in which 
the author, who is a Benedictine, deals 
with these “relativities” and discusses 
the conflicts between liberalism and 
conservatism within the American 
Church, may have prompted the ap- 
praisal of another Catholic scholar 
that in this book “historiography has 
reached an adult stage in the study of 
the Catholic Church within the United 
States.” The book is a good example 
of how specialized studies of this type 
are necessary to provide the rounded 
out history of the Roman Catholic 
Church in America. 

Nine appendices contain important 
documents which throw much light on 
the emigrant problem of the nine- 
teenth century. Note, for instance, the 
“Address of the Catholic Committee 
for the Protection of the German iEmi- 
grant to President Ulysses Grant . 

‘A final section on “The Sources” con- 
tains descriptions of and critical com- 
ments on manuscript collections in 
various archives in Germany, Italy 
and the United States which suggest 
further research possibilities. The ar- 
chives of the Roman Catholic Cen- 
tral Verein in St. Louis, Missouri, 
are described as containing “the most 
important and extensive collection of 
German Catholic materials relating to 
the American Church.” 

Cart E, SCHNEIDER 
Eden Theological Seminary 
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nation. By THEoporE H. Papapo- 

pouLos, M. A. Wetteren (Bel- 

gium); Brussels; Scaldis Publish- 
ers, 1952; pp. XXIV-+507. 

Mr. Papadopoulos rightly insists, 
in his brief preface, on the basic im- 
portance of the studies on Post-By- 
zantine times in the Christian East. In 
fact, the Byzantine tradition was nev- 
er completely broken in the Levant 
and in the Balkans, but rather re-ad- 
justed to the new political situation, 
after the collapse of the City and the 
Empire. It is still an influential fac- 
tor in the shaping of life and mind of 
the [astern Christian nations. The late 
Professor Nicholas Iorga used to speak 
of a “Byzance aprés Byzance” (the ti- 
tle of his admirable volume, in French, 
Bucharest, 1935). Unfortunately, the 
study of this period is seriously handi- 
capped by the scarcity of the printed 
material, and, one must add, by the 
biassed and controversial character of 
the documents already available. In 
the present volume, Mr. Papadopoulos 
publishes an interesting text, concern- 
ing the stormy events “during the pa- 
triarchate of Cyril V of Constantinople 
(1748-1751, and again 1752-1757). 
The name of this prelate is well known 
to the church historian, in connection 
with the establishment of the famous 
“Athonian Academy” (1750-1758), at 
which Eugenios B oulgaris was teach- 
ing philosophy “according to the new 
theories,” and especially with the con- 
troversy on the validity of the sacra- 
ments of the Western Christians, i.e. 
first of all of the Roman Church. The 
decision taken by Cyril in 1755, to- 
gether with the Patriarchs of Alexan- 
dria and Jerusalem, not to recognize 
the baptism of the Western Churches 
and to require an unconditional 
baptism” of the eventual Western con- 
verts to Orthodoxy, is still a binding 
canonical rule in the East, although it 
was never adopted in the Church of 
Russia and even in the East may be 
(in recent times) avoided by the ex- 
ercise of “oeconomia.” This decision 
was taken by the Patriarchs against 
the advice of a considerable majority 
of the bishops, and can be interpreted 
as an act of national “self-defense” 


against the imminent danger of Ro- 
man propaganda. It may be said that 
this move was determined mainly by 
“non-theological factors.” Our knowl- 
edge of the historical situation, how- 
ever, is still incomplete and, on many 
points, uncertain. For that reason, one 
should welcome the new document, 
now published by Mr. Papadopoulos, 
narrating the events of that troubled 
time. It is a polemical “poem,” openly 
directed against the Patriarch and the 
monk Auxentius, who seems to have 
been the main inspirer of the popular 
anti-Western feeling. The title of the 
poem is “Planosparaktes,” which 
should be rendered as “something 
that rends (destroys) the deceits (er- 
rors), or the impostors (themselves ).” 
The text is published from a British 
Museum manuscript, Add. 10077. The 
authorship is uncertain, and the in- 
formation supplied must be carefully 
checked. The editor prefaces his publi- 
cation of the text by a “critical intro- 
duction to the patriarchate of Cyril 
‘and the controversy about re-bap- 

».” (pp. 159-264), in which he sur- 
veys all sources available on the peri- 
od, and adds some helpful notes to 
the text itself (365-392). In the ap- 
pendices some “Bibliographical Data” 
are supplied on the polemical writings 
of the period and the most important 
texts are published or re- published, 
including the famous “decree” of 1755 
(which is available also in Mansi, v. 
38, and in the “Syntagma’ of Ralle 
and Potle). Mr. Papadopoulos is not 
a theologian and is not interested in 
the doctrinal aspect of the matter. He 
is fully aware of the crucial signifi- 
cance of the step taken by Cyril, but 
interprets it in the perspective of the 
struggle for national or cultural sur- 
vival and independence of the Greeks. 
It is a legitimate approach, and surely 
sometimes theology is subservient to 
politics. But it is quite unfair to sug- 
gest that in this particular case, i.e. 
in the controversy about the sacra- 
ments, doctrinal decision was just an 
interpretation, “in the logical terms,” 
of an underlying cultural antagonism. 
Mr. Papadopoulos simplifies the prob- 
lem, and what he has to say about the 
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“struggle against the Jesuits” in the 
XVIith century is utterly inadequate 
(p. 154 ff.). The “orthodoxy” of Cyril 
Loukaris has in no sense been vindi- 
cated by the late Archbishop Chrysos- 
tomos, as Mr. Papadopoulos seems to 
believe, and there can be no doubt of 
his Calvinist leaning (cf. the recent 
pamphlet of the late Archbishop Ger- 
manos of Thyateira, S.P.C.K. 1951). 
And Patriarch Dositheos of Jerusa- 
lem, in spite of his acute opposition to 
the Roman claims, was in theology 
under a definite Roman influence (this 
was admitted even by Professor J. N. 
Karmiris, in his recent study of Do- 
sitheos’ Confession, in Greek, Athens 
1951). There was a definite theologi- 
cal dissension between the Greek hier- 
archs and scholars, quite apart from 
the national and cultural convictions. 
This divergence of theological opin- 
ions should not be overlooked in the 
interpretation of the Baptismal con- 
troversy under Cyril V. In any case, 
his opponents had their own theologi- 
cal reasons. The whole question needs 
a new and comprehensive examina- 
tion. The most interesting part of the 
present volume is the lengthy intro- 
ductory chapter, or ‘“Prolegomena.”’ 
It is an able and well informed anal- 
ysis of the general position of the Greek 
Church under the Turkish Domina- 
tion (1453-1800). It is subdivided in 
four sections: (1) the Reassertion of 
the Constitutional and Spiritual au- 
thority of the Greek Church after the 
abolition of the Byzantine State; (2) 
the Administrative Organization of the 
Church: the Patriarch, the Synod, the 
Officials of the Great Church; (3) 

esraphical Jurisdiction and Hier- 
archy; (4) Effects of the Ecclesias- 
tical Regime on the Fortunes of Hel- 
lenism. The chapter reads with an un- 
failing interest. It is well documented 
and ably presented, although on cer- 
tain points statements should have 
been more nuanced. On the whole, 
it is a convincing picture of the 
Church, functioning as an_ integral 
part of the Ottoman Empire. This 
constituted both the strength and the 
weakness of the Church at that period. 
It succeeded in preserving the iden- 
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tity of the Orthodox people, but failed 
to espouse the cause of the national 
freedom. Mr. Papadopoulos promises 

comprehensive study of the whole 
problem, which is to be eager!y await- 
ed. 

GEORGES FLOROVSKY 

Columbia University & 
Union Theological Seminary 





Geschiedenis der Doopsgesinden in 
Nederland. By N. VAN DER ZIJPP 
Arnheim: Van Loghum Slaterus, 
1952. (Illustrated), 263 pp. 

The Dutch were the first among 
the Mennonites to do research in their 
own history (see Church History, Vol. 
XIII, No. 3, September, 1944). Men 
like S. Blaupot ten Cate, J. G. de 
Hoop Scheffer, S. Cramer, Christian 
Sepp, K. Vos, and W_ Kiihler con- 
tinued the tradition and became knowr 
as historians far beyond the boun- 
daries of their country. And yet i 
was a hundred years ago when the 
last complete general history of the 
Dutch Mennonites in their own lan- 
guage was written. It is, therefore, 
a major event that van der Zijpp has 
now presented a survey of Dutch Men- 
nonite history from the beginning to 
the present. The following are some of 
the chapters of the book: The begin- 
ning in Switzerland, Persecution and 
Spread, The Beginning in the Nether- 
lands, Menno Simons, The Martyrs, 
The Divided Church, “The War of the 
Lambs,” The Life of the Church, ‘The 
Mennonites and the World, A Cen- 
tury of Modernism. 

The book is written in a fluent, 
readable style. The footnotes and ref- 
erences at the end, as well as the in- 
dex, are helpful, and a very fine se- 
lection of illustrations enhances the 
book. Writer and publisher have suc- 
ceeded in presenting a very attractive 
book which will fill a !ong-felt gap for 
some time to come. The author has 
presented a very complex story in a 
limited space. At places one would dif- 
fer with him slightly in value judg- 
ments and possibly in the selection of 
materials and yet his. objectivity and 
fairness are to be highly recommend- 
ed. 
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The first three chapters deal with 
the heginning and spread of Anabap- 
tism in Switzerland, while the follow- 
ing three present the Reformation and 
ihe beginning of Anabaptism in The 
Netherlands. Regarding the Refornia- 
tion in Holland up to 1560, the author 
considers it predominately a history 
of the Anahaptists, which centers 
around the martyrs giving their lives 
for their faith. The story of divisions 
among the Mennonites of The Neth- 
erlands because of theological and 
practical differences is told vividly in 
three chapters. Haarlem had six and 
Amsterdam seven different Mennon- 
ite congregations during the seven- 
teenth century. Several chapters deal 
with the inner life and practices of 
the congregations as well as their at- 
titudes toward the world around them 
from which they were separated, more 
or less, up to the eighteenth century. 

The beginning of more tolerant at- 
titudes toward each other and an ac- 
tive participation in the cultural, re- 
ligious, economic, and political life of 
the country are successfully presented. 
Since the days of Napoleon all Men- 
nonite congregations belong to the 
sane conference (Algemene Doops- 
gezinde Societeit). For some time this 
A.D.S. has been a member of the 
World Council of Churches. The prin- 
ciple of non-resistance and other char- 
acteristics overshadowed for some time 
have been revived since World War I. 
Neo-orthodoxy and other influences 
have broken the spell of an optimistic 
“Modernism” of the past decades. No 
serious student of Mennonitism can 
afford to overlook the Dutch Mennon- 
ites as presented in this book. 

CorNELIUuS KRAHN 
Bethel College 





The Image of God in Man. By Da- 
vip S. Cairns. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1953. 256 pages. 
$4.50. 

It is a curious significant phenome- 
non in the history of Christian thought 
that the sparse and undefined referen- 
ces in the Scriptures to the “image of 
God” should have become the basis 
for the formidable theological doctrine 


of tmago Dei. David Cairns attempts 
herewith to explain that phenomenon 
and to put forward a doctrine of the 
image that is biblically informed as well 
as relevant to contemporary discus- 
sions, including the theories of Marx 
and Freud. in doing so he has depend- 
ed very largely upon his teacher Emil 
— taking his side against Karl 
3arth in their well-known debate on 
the doctrine of man. At times his sup- 
port of Brunner contra appears to be 
quite partisan. Thus he can say on 
p. 187 “Had not Martin Buber writ- 
ten J and Thou, Dogmatik III, 2 
might have had a different shape” and 
on p. 188 speak quite glowingly about 
“the Christian existentialism of Brun- 
ner’! 

While this reviewer has considerable 
sympathy for the author’s basic the- 
ological orientation along with some 
misgivings about the adequacy of some 
of his exegetical comments and the- 
ological formulations, readers of this 
journal would probably be most di- 
rectly concerned with those sections 
of the book that diagnose the history 
of the concept of imago Dei. Irenaeus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Athanasius, 
Augustine, Aquinas, Luther, and Cal- 
vin are the chief subjects of the diag- 
nosis. In each case, the interesting but 
rather superficial discussion would 
have benefited by a more thorough 
exaimination of the thinker involved. 
R. Bernard on the image of God in 
Athanasius; J. T. Muckle, R. Leys, 
and H. Merki on the imago in Gregory 
of Nyssa; E. Dinkler and M. Schmaus 
on Augustine; H. Karpp on early 
Christian anthropology ; M. Grabmann 
and A. C. Pegis on Thomas’ doctrine 
of the soul—these and other recent 
studies are ignored in an almost com- 
plete acceptance of Brunner’s histori- 
cal interpretation and of Brunner’s 
authorities, notably Klebba and Stru- 
ker. And vet this historical material 
occupies more than a third of the book. 
Examination of Merki’s monograph, 
for instance, would have seriously 
modified the contention that in pro- 
pounding their doctrine of “diviniza- 
tion” the Gieek theologians “are act- 
ing unconsciously under the influence 
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of the mystery religions” (p. 57). The 
tentative declaration about Athana- 
sius that “it is probable that he held 
the image was not extinct after the 
i‘ail” (p. 111) would have been made 
more precise in the light of studies by 
Bernard and others. References to pas- 
sages from Luther, again largely bas- 
ed upon Brunner, are confused (pp. 
122-23 

A treatise in systematic theology 
does not have to take a long running 
leap through twenty centuries of the 
history of Christian thought. But if 
it takes such a leap, students of that 
history have a right to expect that its 
historical judgments will be informed 
by the most competent secondary ma- 
terial available, if not by insights gath- 
ered from personal excavation. 

JAROSLAV PELIKAN 

The University of Chicago 





Action in the Liturgy, Essential and 

Unessential. By WALTER LowRIE 

New York: Philosophical Library, 

1953, 280 pp. with Select Bibliog- 

raphy, Glossary, Appendix, and 

Plates. 

Though these essays, some of them 
originally lectures, were by 1946 gath- 
ered into one manuscript, the author, 
for some reasons which will appear 
to any reader, was in no haste to get 
them printed for fear that what he 
had written would be anticipated by 
an earlier publication. The book is 
not a systematic treatment of the An- 
glican liturgy but rather the mellowed 
and piquant, sometimes pleasantly 
erudite, reflections of a spirited oc- 
togenarian who because he has been 
always irenic in things essential can 
now be “infinitely polemical” on im- 
pertant non-essentials. Elis scholarly 
interests in archeology, iconography, 
theology, and particularly in Nierke- 
gaard (he has given us sixteen vol- 
umes in translation) over a long life- 
time, a third of which was spent as 
rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
in Rome, have been too Lroad to per- 
mit him comfortable lodging in any 
churchmanship camp. The very fact 
that part of which he has to say in 
the present volume is acceptable to 
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Roman Catholics and part to Presby- 
terians and part even to Anglicans ex- 
plains the peregrinations of the manu- 
script “from Pilate to Herod,” from 
Sheed and Ward to the Westminster 
Press and Morehouse Gorham until it 
finally came to rest with the non-par- 
tisan Philosophical Library. This re- 
viewer, though he expects no unquali- 
fied agreement from his colleagues in 
the Protestant Episcopal ministry, be- 
lieves with the author that “this is es 
sentially an irenical book.” 

Behind all his discussions of the- 
ology, ritual, and ceremonial one feels 
Dr. Lowrie’s sorrow over our un- 
happy divisions and his profound long- 
ing for reunion at the Lord’s Table. 
The motif basic in his treatment both 
of “Essential Action in the Liturgy” 
(Part I) and of “Important Non-[s- 
sentials’ (Part II) derives from a 
provocative interpretation of what it 
means to be a “catholic” —‘‘to act al- 
ways in accordance with a maxim fit 
at all times to be law universal in the 
house of God” (ix). This maxim as 
Dr. Lowrie applies it both to essential 
and non-essential elements is not 
entirely devoid of content, since 
the foundation of all “catholic” 
faith and practice is the biblical 
record of the apostolic church. “I 
often ask,” he writes in his pungently 
polemical “destruction” of Norman 
Pittenger’s The Christian Sacrifice 
(the appendix), “whether any prac- 
tice can properly be called Catholic 
which is not also Apostolic.” (p. 299). 
Such an understanding of catholicity 
be believes can be the basis of reunion 
among all men of Christian good will 
and he points in Part I to the large 
area of agreement on the meaning of 
the Lord’s Supper and the essential 
action in its commemoration of Bril- 
ioth, Friedrich Heiler, and Rudolf Ot- 
to (Lutheran and Reformed), R. 
Guardini and Gerald Ellard (Roman), 
D. H. Hislop and N. Micklem (Pres- 
byterian and Free Church), and F. C. 
Burkitt, A. G. Hebert and Massey 
Shepherd (Anglican). 

One basic element in the liturgy 
however, calls for an especially careful 
consideration and “great circumspec- 
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tion” in interpretation. It is the no- 
tion of sacrifice in the Eucharist and 
Lowrie returns to it again and again. 
With apostolic witness at his side and 
articulately opposed to the medieval 
theologians who “converted theology 
. into a philosophical theory of con- 
ceptual and static relationships” and 
formulated in the thirteenth century 
the doctrine of the sacrifice of the 
Mass, he flatly rejects as unscriptur- 
al the exclusive association of the idea 
of Christian priesthood with the Eu- 
charist and insists that Christ is never 
object but alwavs subject, who by his 
“one oblation of himself once offered” 
accomplished our salvation. “It is on- 
ly as forgiven sinners that we come to 
Holy Communion” (139). “The Eu- 
charist is in no sense a propitiatory 
sacrifice for sin” (290). God’s mighty 
act commemorated in the liturgy is 
His sacrifice, not ours, and it “‘in- 
volves a complete transvaluation of the 
idea of sacrifice in which God 
gives and not man.” Yet “we may 
make bold to speak of the Eucharist as 
our sacrifice; for we do it, heing in- 
deed bidden to ‘do this’” (123, 124). 
As the liturgy declares, ours is a “‘sac- 
rifice of praise and thanksgiving.” 
(108). The center and climax of the 
Eucharist is what the venerable terms 
“the Lord’s Supper,” “the Lord’s Ta- 
ble,’ and “the breaking of bread” so 
simply and surely indicate: a holy 
communion of man with God and with 
his brethren in Christ (75, 139). 
As we pass from “essentials” to 
“important non-essentials” it might 
be well to mention two mentors who 
have deeply influenced the author’s 
thinking in both areas. The later in- 
fluence has been that of the Liturgical 
Reform in the Church of Rome and 
the earlier was that of Theodosius 
Harnack, whose Der christliche Ge- 
mcindegottesdienst (1854) Lowrie re- 
gards as the best work on the sub- 
ject. Theodosius’ son, Adolph, we are 
told, answered the author's query 


ahout his father’s book with the state- 
ment: “I might add something to it, 
but I would subtract nothing from it.” 

Quite skillfully in Part II the reader 
is instructed regarding the curious 


‘vestinents, 


origins of non-essential practices 
which are today the passion of semi- 
narians and undergraduate _ priests. 
Alas, discovery is so often disenchant- 
ment! Thus candles, like the holy 
word “Mesopotamia,” are seen to have 
had originally no special and intrinsic 
sanctity but found their place on the 
altar only in the impoverished days 
after the fall of the Empire. Earlier 
taste had justly preferred olive oil 
lamps hung over the altar. Again the 
Catholic Church had for centuries 
been well content with a modest com- 
munion table until in the Middle Ages 
the form and size of oblong altars 
were found to be fitting as the tomb 
of a saint. It is also to rites associated 
with the departed that we must look 
for the innovation in the medieval 
West of incense, which undoubtedly 
served the good if only practical pur- 
pose of making the funeral procession 
more pleasant if no less sorrowful. 
The censing of the altar seemed no 
less reasonable after it had become 
the final resting place either of a bish- 
op or a saint. Similarly eucharistic 
genuflection, and other 
matters of ceremonial are to be under- 
stood in part at least in terms of a 
practical and even secular rationale 
at the time of their origin, which is 
now anachronistic. Our excessive 
preoccupation. with certain of these 
non-essentials is characterized as bar- 
oque in spirit though medieval in ori- 
gin, offending ofttimes as commonly 
practiced against the maxim ne guid 
nimis and failing of the catholicity that 
is ubique semper et ab omnibus. 

No reviewer ought to yield to and 
yet I suspect none cculd resist the 
temptation of commenting upon the 
Appendix. It is a trenchant critique of 
the thesis, scholarship, integrity, and 
spirit of Professor Norman Pitten- 
ger’s recent publication, The Christian 
Sacrifice. The argument of this book, 
which Lowrie sees as simply the so- 
phisticated repetition in the mood of a 
“suave insolence” of the arguments 
formulated in the thirteenth century 
in support of the Roman doctrine of 
the sacrifice of the Mass, is treated 
in a manner as gentle and bland as 
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Origen chose for his instruction of 
Celsus! One provocative suggestion in 
this specifically polemical review is 
that the shifting emphases in liturgical 
expression reflect the formulation of 
theories of the atonement. The Roman 
Mass with its emphasis upon sacrifice 
may be viewed as dramatically pre- 
senting the answer of Anselm to his 
famous question: “cur deus homo”; 
and the liturgy of the Greek Church 
as similarly reflecting the soteriology 
of Sit. Athanasius. This raises the 
question, which unfortunately Lowrie 
does not pursue, whether it was in any 
sense the intention of the Lutheran 
and Anglican Reformers ‘o provide a 
liturgical expression for other answers 
to Anselm’s question. 

A further question might be asked: 
Can either the Anselmic or the Ig- 
natian “keys” to the liturgy be rec- 
onciled with any adequate interpreta- 
tion of the doctrine of atonement in 
contemporary theology? To phrase the 
same question somewhat differently: 
Might there not be a fundamental in- 
consistency between our contempo- 


rary liturgical and discursive expres- 
sions of this central doctrine of Chris- 
tianity ? 


Noaw Epwarp Feit 
Seabury-lWestern Theological 
Seminary 





The Pocket William Law. ARTHUR 
W. Hopkinson, Editor. Phila- 
delphia. The Westminster Press. 160 
pp. $2.00. 


Arthur Hopkinson, having previous- 
ly written about William Law, now 
presents him speaking for himself by 
combining excerpts from three of Law’s 
books in a slim volume which suits 
its title. The original books are—titles 
abbreviated—“Christian Perfection,” 
“An Appeal to all the Doubt,” and 
“The Spirit of Prayer.” 

The significance of the selection, 
from the viewpoint of an interest in 
Law’s development, is that here are 


brought together illustrations of his 
thought from the two major portions 
of his spiritual journey. The first 
treatise preceded his acquaintance with 
Boehme, the second and third follow 
it. Thus it is possible here to view con- 
veniently the continuity and the shift 
in Law’s thought. One can see, for 
instance, the manner in which at many 
points Boehme helped him to find a 
mythological basis for evaluations pre- 
viously held (cf.e.g. p. 77). He always 
contrasted this world and the next, and 
he always felt the necessity for re- 
generation of man. One can see also, 
however, definite shifts in Law’s 
thought ; Boehme led him to recognize 
more of the next world as a dynamic 
presence within the present: “Nature 
and the gospel preach the same truths.” 
(p. 90) 

Hopkinson’s selection is judicious 
and fair. He includes the themes which 
brought Law criticism in his own 
time and in times since. But those who 
are honest will examine the basis of 
their criticism of Law. They will won- 
der if some of his acid is not a helpful 
cleanser of already corroded metal. 
Even those who do not agree with Law 
will find many sentences of vigor and 
benefit. For he could write. And he 
had a keen eye for crooked thinking 
and crooked living. 


He continues to speak to some of 
the troubles of our time. He speaks on 
the difficult problem of the search for 
perfection within and not apart from 
the world; he realizes its difficulties 
but sees its significance. He knows the 
need for and points to the possibilities 
of the regeneration of human life per- 
sonal, in its various dimensions. Even 
if one feels that John Wesley’s break 
with Law was inevitable and justified, 
as this reviewer does, he will find in 
these pages part of the reason for Wes- 
ley’s continuing reverence for his 
erstwhile mentor as well as part of 
the reason for the rupture in relations. 

Georce GorpH 
Hollins College, Va. 














